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TERMS. 

Ten shilling’s currency per year, payable at the 
end of six months, if paid in advance la. 3d 
will be deducted. If delayed to the close of the 
year Is. 3d. will be added for every six months 
delay. Grain and most kinds of produce taken 
in payment. 

To mail subscribers the postage will be charged 
in addition. 

No paper discontinued, except at the discretion 
of the publishers, until arrears are paid. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

Six lines and under, two shillings lor the first 
inseition, and sixpence for each subsequent inser¬ 
tion. 

Above six lines and not exceeding ten two shil¬ 
lings and nine pence; every subsequent insertion 
seven pence halfpenny. 

Above ten lines, three pence per line for the 
first insertion, and one penny for each subsequent 
insertion. 

A liberal discount to those who advertise by 
the year. 

Advertisements riot otherwise ordered will be 
inserted till forbid in writing and charged aeeord- 
ingly. 

A11 communications must be addressed to James 
Moir Ferres, Editor ; and if by mail, post paid. 


T E M F E R A N C E . 


From the Maine Temperance Herald. 

GEORGE JONES, 

OR FIRMNESS REWARDED. 

In one of those delightful villages which 
border the Connecticut river, a young law¬ 
yer resided to whom I shall give the name 
of George Jones, and though the name is 
fictitious, the personage is real. It was his 
native valley, and all around him received 
pleasure from the elevated character of his 
mind and from the fair prospect of happi¬ 
ness which opened upon the village belle, 
when as the bride of George Jones, site 
emigrated to a neighboring state. 

Here an office was opened ; and as the 
country was new, every desirable facility 
was offered Mr. Jones for rising to emin¬ 
ence in his profession, and nothing appa¬ 
rently was wanting to make life glide se¬ 
renely with the youthful pair. 

I have at this momenta distant recollec 
tion of the smiling features of their first 
horn son, as year after year, he played 
around the dwelling of his grand father, in 
all the busy energy of youth, ignorant of 
the sorrows of his mother. 

And what, it may be asked, could have 
thrown a shade over a scene so brilliant ? 
I answer, it was intemperance. The de¬ 
tails are spared ; every one can picture in 
the imagination the deserted wife, the child 
of want, and the sickened hearts of the aged 
grandparents—every one knows that pov¬ 
erty and sorrow follow close* upon the foot 
steps of intemperance. It was *o in this 
ca*o. Shall I not go, said the aged father 
of Mrs. Jones, and bring home our suffer¬ 
ing child ? 

It was, however, kindly ordered other¬ 
wise; and Mrs. Jones continued the com¬ 
panion of her husband, and the helper of 
her babes. 

The gentlemen of the law, located in the 
same region with Mr. Jones, looked on 
with the deepest commisseration. They 
knew that he mi«rht stand first in his pro¬ 
fession, and the thought to them was pain 
fnl in the extreme, that his.manly mind 
should be chained down and debased by 
alcohol ; and they did, what it might per¬ 
haps he well for every sober community to 
do, in similar circumstances; they stood 
aloof from his society, treating him with 
the entire neglect, which his conduct mer¬ 
ited ;—Meanwhile every delicate attention 
was extended to his suffering family. The 
broken heat ted wife and the helpless babes, 
felt that they had sympathising friends ; but 
who can comfort such a family ? A gleam 
of sunshine may for a moment light up 
their pathway, hut the joy it brings is tran¬ 
sient in duration, and mixed with sorrow 
that cannot he soothed. But there was 
mercy in store for Mis. Jones. Her hus¬ 
band could ill brook the contempt with 
which he was treated. Pride was deeply 
wounded when he saw that one by one, 
the wise and the good had all forsaken him; 
and this change brought him at last to think 
on his ways. O how desirable that every 
inebriate should adopt a similar course ; 
that he would think. To George Jonei’ 
the hour of reflection, though painful, was 
yet salutary. He adopted the resolution 
not to drink less—not to indulge only in 
an occasional glass—or to restrict himself 
to wine;—hut he took the stand'which 
alone is safe, lie resolved on total abstinence 
and was saved...saved, I doubt not, for 
time and eternity. 

How pleasant to contrast the present 
situation of Mrs. Jones with what it would 
have been, had he not nut, forth all the en¬ 
ergies of his mind, anil adopted the manly 
resolution that his appetite should no long¬ 
er ho his master. 

Year after year Mr. Jones lias been a 
Senator in Congress;—the pride and boast 
of his constituents, who before conferring 
that honor, placed him upon the bench, 
and shewed in various other ways that none 
stood higher in public estimation. The 
talents of the father, now a humble com¬ 
municant at the table of the Lord, have 
descended to a large family of sons, who 
are coming into life under the fairest auspi¬ 
ces. And now, when the fortunes of Mrs. 
Jones are subject of conversation in her na¬ 
tive valley, no matron thinks of higher 
honor or anticipates greater happiness for 
her child, than has fallen to the lot of the 


when ho would paint a tale, never fails to 'said the Minister, “ was a tavern. And 
recollect the manly resolution of George a fortnight after, I was called upon to bury 
Jones, or to contrast the present situation | him. He had died of a fit of apoplexy !” 
of this happy family with what it would 


have been had the poverty and wretched- i 
ness of the intemperate been united upon 


SHORT SERMON. 

The following pithy sermon from a pithy 
these children, with their usual attendants,; text has been published in England, and has 
neglected education, immoral scenes, and I met with a very extensive circulation in 
unholy parental example. Intemperate fa- that country : 


ther, which shall be the portion of your 
children ? 


“ Be sober , grave , temperate." —Titus, ii. 9. 
1 There are three companions with 
|whom you should always keep on good 
Extracts from a speech of the Rev. Air. Lock-1 terms : 
hart, delivered at the annual meeting ot the || j st. Your wife, 2d, Your stomach, od, 
‘ Young Men’s Temperance Society,” of the City j| Your conscience. 

oi ioionto. || q) If you wish to enjoy peace, long life 

It is stated in a Parliamentary document j aiK l happiness, preserve them by temperance. 


village 


belle; while the 


grave moralist. 


of the British House of Commons, that ! 
taking the whole of the United Kingdom j 
of Great Britain and Ireland , there is to 
every twenty families one place issuing in -1 
toxicating liquors . Observe, this state-j 
merit does not refer only to the large towns 
or other populous places where the number 
might be expected to be large, it is the; 
general average throughout Great Britain! 
and Ireland, that to every twenty families 
there is one place issuing intoxicating li¬ 
quors. 

And to give you some idea of the evils 
consequent upon this state of things, it is 
also stated in the same document, that in the 
Navy of Great Britain and Ireland, one- 
sixth of the effective strength, and in the 1 
Army a much greater proportion, is as en¬ 
tirely destroyed by intoxicating drinks, as 
if the men were slain in battle. 

To give you some insight into the fear¬ 
ful magnitude of spirit drinking in London, 

I will read to you the result of an “ inquiry 
as to the number of persons who had vis¬ 
ited fourteen .of the principal spirit shops in 
London in seven days. In that time there 
had entered each of those houses, taking 
the weekly average, 10,175 men; 7,555 
women; and 1,313 children—total, 19,248. 
The daily average was, 1453 men; 1,108 
women: and 187 children ; or, 2,749 to! 
each. The average numbers on the Sab -1 
hath day were 1,440 men ; 836 women ; 
and 189 children—total, (and on the Lord’s 
day remember,) 2,465. But the total 
numbers which entered the fourteen houses 
during the seven days, were— 

142,553 men, 

108,593 women, 

18,391 children ; being a total of, 
269,437 persons, in seven days.” 

Another, and perhaps a singular mode of 
estimating the immense traffic in ardent 
spirits, and consequent injury 'to society, 
carried on by the large gin shops in London] 
1ms been stared, I believe, upon good au¬ 
thority. It occurred to one large estab¬ 
lishment to save what remained of the spir¬ 
its in the glasses out of which the cus¬ 
tomers drank, and simply by this means 
and from this source alone, it is stated* 
their gains in one year amounted to the al¬ 
most incredible sum, from such a source 
of 500 pounds sterling. 

The Coroner of Quebec, at the request 
of the Temperance Society of that place, 
gave in a report for the fifteen months pre¬ 
ceding February 1834, from which it ap¬ 
pealed, that of the inquests held in that.' 
period, in no less than seventy-five cases* 
verdicts were returned of deaths from drunk¬ 
enness. 

But almost every individual must feel 
that he can say of his own neighborhood, 
our own eyes see scenes of misery and woe 
from the same cause. 1 will relate to you 
a fearful account of one, which was detailed 
to me a short time since, by a Minister in 
whose sphere of duty it occurred. He said, 

I called upon a man in my mission who was 
very ill, and thought he was going to die, 
and I said to him*, “Well, now you are 
come to this, it would be good for you to 
think seiiously, for you know you have 
been a wicked liver.”—“ Indeed, Sir" an¬ 
swered the man, “and it’s true. I have 
loved drink too much , the more’s the pity.” 

“ Indeed its just that that’s brought you to 
this. If ever you get well you must be¬ 
ware of giving in to drinking again.” “ Ah, 
Sir, I’ll not get off this bed. The age of 
miracles is past! ’ “ O come, you must not 
say so,” said the Minister, and he felt his 
pulse, “you’ll maybe, please God, get over 
this yet.” He had more conversation with 

* Lie. man professed strongly repent- 

ance toward Gofl and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Indeed his apparent peni¬ 
tence was so marked, that the Minister 
(wit!, good intentions, I have no donbt, 
hut as I cannot but think under a mistaken 
sense of duty,) said to him, “ When shall 
I come and administer the Sacrament to 
you ? “ Any tune After to-morrow, Sir ” 

was Ins answer. “ Anti so,” continued the 
•vimister, in fits narrative to me, “ the dav 
after the morrow I came and administered 
Sacrament to him. ’ Adding, “ the 
next time I called upon him he was sitting 
up in his bed. The next time lie was sit¬ 
ting m Ins chair. The next time he was 
waking about his garden, getting as well’ 
as ever he was, quite fast. I warned him 
again of his old failing, and urged him to 
shew Ins sense of the mercy of God i n | 
paring him, by not sinning in this wav 

again.” But it may be asked_can the 

Ethiopian change his skin, or the Leopard 
his spots? His old habits returned upon 
him. « And the next place I saw him in,” 


Intemperance produces: 

1st, Domestic misery, 2d, Infidelity, 
3d, Premature death. 

To make these three points clear, I refer 
you : 

^ I st. To the Newgate Callender, the Old 
Daily Chronicle, and the Police Reports. 
2d. 1 o the hospitals, lunatjc asylums and 


workhouse, and 

3d. To the past experience of what you 
have seen, read and suffered, in mind body 
and estate. 

READER DECIDE! 

Which will you choose —Temperance, 
u-ith happiness and long life ; or Intemper¬ 
ance, with misery and premature death? 

NATU R A L HISTORY. 


THE WHITE-HEADED OR BALD EAGLE. 


The following picturesque description of 
the White-headed or, as it is commonly 
called, the Bald Eagle, and its predatory 
habits, is extracted from the fourth volume 
of Wilson’s American Ornithology. 

I he celebrated cataract of Niagara is n 
rioted place of resort for those birds, as 
woii on account of the fish procured there, 
as for the numerous carcases of squirrels, 
deer, bears, and various other animals, that 
in their attempts to cross the river above 
the falls have been dragged into the cur¬ 
rent, and precipitated down that tremend¬ 
ous gulf, where, among the rocks that 
bound the rapids below, they furnish a 
rich repast for the vulture, the raven, and 
the Bald Eagle, the subject of the present 
account. 

Ibis bird lias been long known to natu¬ 
ralists, being common to both continents, 
and occasionally met with from a very high 
northern latitude, to the borders of the 
torrid zone, hut chiefly in the vicinity of 
the sea, and along the shores and cliffs of 
our lakes and large rivers. Formed by 
nature for braving the severest cold ; feed¬ 
ing equally on the produce of the sea and 
of the land ; possessing powers of flight 
capable of outstripping even the tempests 
themselves ; unawed by anything but man ; 
and from the ethereal heights to which he 
soars, looking abroad, at one glance, on an 
immeasurable expanse of forests fields 
lakes, and ocean, deep below him] he ap¬ 
pears indifferent to the little localities of 
change of seasons; as in a few minutes he 
can pass from summer to winter, from the 
lower to the higher regions of the atmos¬ 
phere, the abode of eternal cold, and from 
thence descend at will to the torrid or the 
arctic regions of the earth. He is there¬ 
fore found at all seasons in the countries 
he inhabits, but prefers all such places as 
have been mentioned above, from the great 
partiality he has for fish. 

In procuring these, ho displays, in a very 
singular manner, the genius and energy of 
his character, which is fierce, contempla¬ 
tive, daring, and tyrannical; attributes not 
exerted but on particular occasions : but, 
when put forth, overpowering all opposi¬ 
tion. Elevated on the high dead limb of 
some gigantic tree that commands a-wide 
view of the neighboring shore and ocean, 
he seems calmly to contemplate the mo¬ 
tions of the various feathered tribes that 
pursue their busy avocations below; the 
snow-white gulls slowly winnowing the air; 
the busy tringee (sandpipers) coursing along 
the sands ; trains of ducks screaming over 
the surface; silent and watchful cranes, 
intent and wading; clamorous crows, and 
all the winged multitudes that subsist by 
the bounty of this vast liquid magazine of 
nature. High over all these hovers one 
whose action instantly arrests all his atten¬ 
tion. By his wide curvature of wing, and 
sudden suspension in air, he knows him to 
he the fish-hawk (Pandion Halicetus , Sa- 
vigny) settling over some devoted victim of 
the deep. His eye kindles at the sight, 
and balancing himself, with half-opened 
wings, on the branch, he watches the re¬ 
sult. Down, rapid as an arrow from hea¬ 
ven, descends the distant object of his at¬ 
tention, the roar of its wings reaching the 
ear as it disappears in the deep, making 
the surge foam around. At this moment 
the eager looks of the eagle are all ardour; 
and levelling his neck for flight, he sees 
the fish-hawk once more emerge, strug¬ 
gling with his prey, and mounting in the 
air with screams of exultation. These are 
the signal for our hero, who, launching in¬ 
to the air, instantly gives chase, and soon 
gams on the fish-hawk; each exerts his ut- 


point of reaching his opponent, when, with 
a sudden scream, probably of despair and 
honest execration, the latter drops his fish; 
the eagle, poising himself for a moment as 
if to take a more certain aim, descends like 
a whirlwind, snatches it in fiis grasp ere it 
reaches the water, and hears his ill-gotten 
booty silently away to the woods. 

These predatory attacks and defensive 
manoeuvres of the eagle and fish-bawk are 
matters of daily observation along the whole 
of our seaboard, from Georgia to New Eng¬ 
land, and frequently excite great interest 
in the spectators. Sympathy, however, on 
this as on most other occasions, generally 
sides with the honest and laborious sufferer, 
in opposition to the attacks of power, in¬ 
justice, and rapacity, qualities for which 
our hero is so generally notorious, and 
which, in his superior, man, is equally 
detestable. As for the feelings of the poor 
fish,, they seem altogether out of the ques¬ 
tion. 


MIGRATION O F FIS II E S. 


The following is a spirited and amusing 
description of the periodical passage of fish 
from the Black Sea through the Bosphorus, 
or channel, above Constantinople :— 

1 he wind continuing for two or three 
days from the north, we were surprised.at 
beholding a singular rippling appearance in 
the midst of the waters of the Bosphorus, 
forming a dark serpentine line about a 
mile and a half in length. Over and all 
around this rippling was assembled a pro¬ 
digious concourse of aquatic fowls, swans, 
cormorants, pelicans, penguins,solain geese, 
ducks, quails, divers, he. which shrieked 
in hoarse concert as they dived upon the 
myriads of pelamydcs (for such they were) 
which floated down in mid-channel. While 
wo were beholding this singular phaenom- 
enon from the windows of the palace, the 
boats from Constantinople and the adjoin¬ 
ing villages began to arrive, and then com¬ 
menced that ancient fishery which has been 
so much celebrated in the golden verses of 
Oppian. 

But to return : this shoal proved only the 
advanced guard of the grand army of pela- 
mydes, which were coming down from the 
Palus MceotiSy terrified by the first ap¬ 
proach of the bleak northern blasts and 
equinoctial gales. 

Before mid-day, some hundred boats 
having arrived, the numbers of fish cap¬ 
tured were prodigious. The boats were 
navigated by Turks, Arabians, and Greeks 
habited in the diversified and richly colour 
ed costume of their respective nations, 
throwing their seines, and pulling against 
the rapid current; bawling, shouting, and 
wrangling for the prize, for which they were 
even forced to contest with the fowls of 
the air, who intrepidly descended to seize 
the fish when struggling amidst the meshes 
of their nets. They gave life and anima¬ 
tion to the picture, which, surrounded by 
the sublime scenery of the Bosphorus, 
constituted, as a whole, one of the most 
superb and impressive spectacles I had 
ever beheld. This occupation continued, 
without ceasing, day and night till the 
fourth morning, when the last of the shoal 
passed Terapia. Pelamys is the term giv¬ 
en by the ancients to the young tunny 
when under a year old. The tunny is the 
same with the Spanish mackerel, a large 
fish of the scomber kind, the scomber thyn- 
nus of Linnaeus, the arcynus limosa , and 
pelamys , of other writers. It has eight or 
| nine fins'in the hinder part of the back, 

! which, as well as the abdominal fins, rise 
from a deep furrow. The tail is of a semi 
lunar shape. 

The tunny was a fish well known and 
highly prized by the ancients, having con^ 
stituted, from the earliest ages, a great 
source of riches .and commerce to the na¬ 
tions inhabiting tho shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean, and in fact, being the principal 
food of the people of Bithynia. The peri¬ 
ods of its arrival in the Mediterranean sea 
were observed, and stations for taking the 
fish were established on the capes and in¬ 
lets most favorable to that occupation.— Dr. 


the opinion that the cause of smut in tho 
latter was the imperfection in the seed, and 
one of two causes might have occasioned 
the smut. 

L That the seed that produced the smutty 
wheat , had not received the farina of tho 
male of the plant, and was in consequence 
imperfect, or, 

2 That the farina, or male part of tho 
smutty wheat had passed to the germ of 
the female part of the seed, and that the 
smut thus passed from one seed to another. 

Not having a perfect recollection of the 
examination I made in 1787, I will not 
affirm that all the ears were smutty that 
grew from the same root; hut I state the 
observation as far as I have carried it, and 
confirm it by the following fact. 

Some wheat was purchased that grew in 
Dexters and was divided between myself 
and another person ; the latter not having 
steeped his seed had a smutty crop, while 
mine, which was steeped, proved free from 
smut. 

Some persons think lime indispensable 
in preparing the seed for sowing, but I have 
Lad the same success in the use of Plaster 
of Paris, or wood ashes. Success has fol¬ 
lowed the use of lime, spread on the land 
free from limestone, at the time the seed is 
sown ; the quantity to he used about one 
and a half casks to tho acre. The famous 
Arthur Young had no compassion for a man 
who would not use a proper steeping of 
8omo kind for his seed wheat. That prop¬ 
er steeping, in the experience of half a cen¬ 
tury, is some guide to a judicious farmer, 
who knows besides that smutty wheat sells 
for a reduced price in the market, and if 
used at home, that it makes inferior bread. 

I shall close with a few remarks on the 
two causes of smutty wheat, with the hope 
that other persons* will be disposed to pur¬ 
sue the subject, and give the result through 
the Maine Farmer. 

I am rather inclined to view the first men¬ 
tioned cause in preference, to the second ; 
and particularly if all the heads are found 
to be smutty from the same root or seed, 

I think that it clearly follows that the de¬ 
fect must be in the seed rather than in the 
farina of the smutty head. 

As regards the second cause. The fari¬ 
na of the male of the smutty wheat may 
impregnate the germ of the female part of 
another seed, but this may be partial and 
not effect all the ears from the same stock 
or root, and if it does not it may fairly bo 
inferred that smut is caused by7m imper¬ 
fection.in the seed sown rather than by 
the farina of an imperfect or smutty ear, 
passing to the female part of another "car. 

It is a fact that if the male blossom of a 
vino, such as melon or cucumber, is plucked 
off before it opens, the fruit on the same 
plant will come to perfection and have seed, 
hut that seed will not produce fruit. It 
was this fact that in some measure led me 
to the conclusion that the cause was the irn- 
perfetion in the seed.— Maine Farmer. 


Neale's Travels. 


A G R I'C U L TURAL, 


most to mount above the ot.her, displaying 
m the rencontre the most elegant and sul£ 
hme aerial evolutions. The unincumbered 
eagle rapidly advances, and is just on the 


ON SMUTTY W II E A T. 

Much having been said respecting smut¬ 
ty wheat, I offer an account of my own ex¬ 
perience on this subject during nearly half 
a century. 

In 1787, I hired some land in Hallowed 
for the purpose of trying experiments. 
Having noticed the assertion, that where a 
smutty head appeared, all the heads from 
the roots, or seed which produced it would 
be smutty, I concluded that the cause might 
be in the seed. Hence I put into water as 
much common salt as thewater would dis¬ 
solve, and gradually poured into two quarts 
of smutty wheat skimming off the light 
seed. 'J he brine was then weakened lest 
the vegetating portion of the wheat should 
suffer, and aftei ten hours the brine was 
poured off, and the seed allowed to drain on 
a floor. Lime was then mixed with the 
seed which was then sown in a place pre¬ 
pared for it. Adjoining this steeped seed 
two quarts of the same smutty wheat was 
sown. In the result the steeped wheat had 
no smutty ears, the unsteeped very smutty 

By this experiment I was confirmed in 


f , An improved Bee Hive.—The box or 
hive to be made of an inch plank, say about 
two feet three inches by twelve inches wide ; 
the upper part of the box to be partitioned 
off, allowing just space sufficient to admit a 
drawer of about ten by twelve inches deep, 
lliis drawer is to slide upon the horizontal 
partition, and to he made to fit the inside 
of the box; exactly. In the bottom of the 
drawer a hole is to he made, say about one 
and a half inch in diameter, and a correspon¬ 
ding one in the partition, so as to allow the 
bees to pass up from the lower part of the 
hive into the drawer. In the outer side of 
the drawer, a pane of glass is to he fixed, in „ 
order to ascertain when the drawer is filled 
with honey. Over the glass a sliding shut¬ 
ter is to be placed, to exclude the light; or 
the upper end of the plank, forming the 
hack side of die box, or hive, may be saw¬ 
ed off, and fastened with a hinge and button, 
so as to answer in place of the sliding shutter. 

Vv hen the honey is wanted for use, remove 
the shutter from before the glass, and having 
asceitained that the drawer is filled, intro¬ 
duce a little smoke into the top of the draw¬ 
er by means of a tobacco pipe ; and when 
the bees have been driven into the lower 
part of the hive, separate the drawer and 
partition with a case knife, remove the 
drawer, and having emptied it, return it 
to its place again, and the bees will com¬ 
mence working in it immediately. By this 
method tho honey will he always pure, with¬ 
out pec-bread, or dead bees, and not a sin¬ 
gle bee destroyed ; and moreover, it has 
been tested by many years trial, and found 
to answer the intention completely. Z. 

P. S,.-'fbe drawer should have a top 

screwed on, so as to lie more readily opened 
when the honey is to he taken out; and 
any space between the drawer and the sides, 
r top of the hive, should be filled with some 
kind of cement, so as to prevent insects from 
making a lodgment within the hive. 


All plants, whether in the garden, field, 
oi finest, if in rows, should ho placed in 
the direction of north and south, in order to 
admit the sun’s rays every day equally to 
both sides of the row. 


A good quantity of old cheese is the best 
thing to eat when oppressed with any kind 
of food— Almanac —(P.8. If the "reme¬ 
dy create new distress, why, take another 
dose of cheese_ Printer.) 























































































































THE STANDARD. 


h For the Missiskoui Standard. 

** The plan of settling the Townships was that 
*>T encouraging companies, as we learn from the 
following extract, from the Report of a Commit- 
tee of the Council, addressed to Gov. Clarke, 
dated the I7th March, 1792. “ There can be 

no hope of accomplishing the Royal intention, if 
each planter is to explore the country, and peti¬ 
tion, and sue out a Patent for himself alone ; 
such a course being incompatible with the abili¬ 
ties of the proper occupant of the portion to be 
taken out of a great wilderness for erne or two 
small tracts or farms ; but the success must de¬ 
pend upon associated companies, for a Township 
to be divided amongst them ; conducted by a lead¬ 
er, able to make the necessary advancements for 
the company, and looking for his recompense out 
of the shares of the grantees ; as they shall have 
mutually agreed, when the Patent shall be 
passed.” 

Thus we learn that the first settlers of the 
Townships were instructed by the Government 
to form themselves into companies as the only 
way in which settlements could be made. The 
proclamations of the King, addressed to the old 
subjects, still residing in the colonies after they 
had obtained their independence, whose attach¬ 
ment to his Majesty’s government was known and 
appreciated, invited such of them as had the de¬ 
sire to come into Canada. Accordingly, grants 
of various tracts of the waste lands of the Crown 
were made to old loyalists, by the government, 
very soon after the revolutionary war, and con¬ 
tinued to be made from time to time, by giving 
location tickets, as pledges of legal titles at a fu- 
tuie period. In the faith of location tickets, is¬ 
sued by the Governor and Council, very many 
families came on and commenced settlements in 
the Townships. At that time there was no law 
to authorize the granting of the Engiish tenure in 
free and common soccage. The feudal title was 
the only one in force, which, neither the Govern¬ 
ment wished to extend nor the settlers to accept. 
The Royal proclamations held out the promise of 
the English tenure. From 1783 to 1791, the 
settlements went on till more than one hundred 
Townships were partially settled with good in¬ 
habitants, and able bodied men, accustomed to 
the clearing of wild lands, before the year 1800. 

In the year 1791, what has been called the 
Constitutional “ Act,” was passed in the British 
Parliament. This “ Act,” among many other 
provisions, confirmed and gave effect to all the 
promises of the Royal Proclamations, issued from 
the year 1763, until that time, touching his Ma¬ 
jesty’s intention of granting the waste land-s of 
the Crown in free and common soccage. The 
settlers that came as early as 1783, and subse¬ 
quently, had every expectation that their tickets, 
after the passing of the Act 31. Geo. III. Chap. 
31 would soon be superseded by a legal title ; but 
instead of haying just expectations realized, they 
were doomed to be the victims of hope delayed, 
to the sickening of the heart ; till many years af¬ 
terwards. According to Mr. Bouchette’s Tables, 
there was not a single title passed till the 2d 
Feb., 1796, for the Township of Dunham, to the 
late Judge Dunn, that is, not until five years af¬ 
ter the passing of the Act, and only thirteen 
Townships had been chartered prior to the year 
1800. Thus, people who had embarked their all, 
were kept jn suspense for at least sixteen years. 
Until the Act3J Geo. III. Chap. 31, the excuse, 
on the part of the executive Council, was, that till 
there was a law to that effect, legal titles could not 
be granted. This excuse was certainly good ; but 
when the “ Act” was passed, the settlers had every 
reasonable ground to expect that their titles would 
be issued without delay. But no sooner was one 
excuse swept away than another was summoned 
to their aid from an unexpected quarter. The 
Surveyor-General, it was alleged, wa§ unable to 
procure a sufficient number of surveyors to lay 
out the Townships into lots. Why then, it may 
be asked, was not this difficulty foreseen and pro¬ 
vided against in time? There was time enough 
to do it between the years 1783 and 1791. But 
the subject was hardly thought of till we find the 
following entries in the minutes of the Land 
Committee, dated I3th July, 1793. “ The Com¬ 

mittee beg leave to observe that, the applicants for 
lands from the late colonies [(now the States of 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut,) after having obtained the desired 
assurances of grants of the waste lands of the 
Crown, in terms of your Excellency’s proclama¬ 
tion of the 7th of last February, have gone back 
to those countries, and their return may be soon 
expected, with many hundreds of industrious 
mei>, who, as they say, anxiously wish to be ad¬ 
mitted as British subjects, nothing doubting but 
they may immediately take possession of the lots 
they have been made to expect. Should they be 
disappointed, from a want of surveyors, or other¬ 
wise to lay out the tracts intended for them, they 
must remain idle in the woods, or return from 
■whence they came. In the humble opinion of 
this Committee, every possible means should be 
used to prevent this threatened evil. A check of 
this nature given to the present spirit ofj emigra¬ 
tion into the Canadas, would deprive the Pro¬ 
vince of an opportunity of increasing the’popula* 

‘ tion of the country, and of adding to its wealth 
by the ingress of skilful, industrious farmers, in 
great numbers. It is therefore submitted, wheth¬ 
er the Surveyor- General may not be required to 
set to work a great number of surveyors, without 
loss of time.” The following entry in the min¬ 
utes of the Couucil, on the 10th October, 1792. 
** And as after all, it may so happen through a 
want of surveyors in the field, that the intended 
•occupants, or grantees of a Townsh'P) may arrive 
at the spot before the return of the surveyor, the 
Committee recommend, as a means to anticipate 
the best course on such an event, that it be made 
a subject for the deliberation and the report of the 
surveyor aud deputy surveyor-general, and that 


an order issue that they do from time to time 
give the earliest information, as to what tract or 
Township it may have happened, or is like to 
happen ; such an event affecting the Royal inter¬ 
est and the common tranquility, and being in the 
highest'degree interesting to all that come to set¬ 
tle in a reliance upon the public faith and invitav 
tion.” 

These minutes of Council gave great satisfac¬ 
tion at the time, and encouraged the settlers to 
wait in the confident hope that the Land Board 
felt interested in their welfare, and would do them 
justice. But when we come down as far as the 
20th June, 1798, and meet with the following 
entry in the minutes of the Council, we may im¬ 
agine what the feelings of the settlers were, but 
we cannot realize them. 1 he extract is from a 
Report of a Committee of the whole Council, to 
Gov. Prescott, upon a communication made by his 
Excellency of certain regulations, received from 
his Majesty’a Secretary of State, for issuing the 
legal grants to the associated applicants in the 
Townships. Whereupon the Committee of the 
whole Council observed: “The directions now 
communicated to the Board are framed upon the 
principle of giving encouragement to a procedure 
which the Executive Council have ever thought 
it their duty to inhibit and repel to the utmost. 
By the second direction it appears that a prefer* 
ence is to be shewn to those associated applicants 
who are actually settled on the lands. In which 
terms the Committee are necessarily led to include 
unauthorized settlers, as it is notorious that al¬ 
most all settlements, hitherto made, have been 
entered upon without title.” As I observed be¬ 
fore, there was no legal grarrt.madc till 1796, and 
then onl-v to a few. The last entry, therefore, is 
in direct contravention to the other minutes, here 
cited, and shew that a spirit had entered the 
Council Chamber strongly inimical to the British 
interests in the Province- The report had soon 
got out respecting the position of affairs. The 
settlers that had come on confiding in the faith of 
Government, found themselves abused, betrayed, 
and ruined, by a cabal in the Council, that pro¬ 
ved too strong not only for the associated appli¬ 
cants, but also for the honest and patriotic Gov¬ 
ernor, Sir Robert Prescott. Samuel Gale, Esq. 
in his life time, of the Township of Farnhanm 
was sent home as the agent of the associates, io 
lay their unfortunate case at the foot of the throne. 
This gentleman, the most fit and proper, the most 
capable from his distinguished attainments and 
habits of business, and the best acquainted with 
all the facts of the case, that could any where be 
found, did, in behalf of his employers, all that 
man could do. He put the government in pos 
session of all the proceedings of the Land Board ; 
contrasted them with the promises, and pledges, 
and invitations of the King’s Proclamations uik- 
der which the associates had come to Canada, and 
the result was, Legal Titles were ordered to be 
issued as soon as circumstances would permit, 
But the remedy in too many painful instances 
was too late. Many had already been sacrificed 
and gathered to their fathers, and could not be 
benefitted by an act of tardy justice. The 
Eastern Townships, before the year 1800, were 
deprived of thousands of his Majesty’s loyal sub¬ 
jects who meant to preserve their allegiance, and 
their connection with the British Crown, by em 1 
igrating into Canada. Ihe Land Board, at Que 
bee, from what causes I know not, defeated in 
some way or other, from year to year, the most 
gracious intentions of his Majesty, and embittered 
the lives of thousands of meritorious subjects, 
more calculated than any other for settling a new 
country. 

The people of the Townships should look back, 
and reflect on the hardships and disappointments 
of their fathers and kindreds^ from the year 1791, 
till they obtained their legal titles, not one of 
which before 1796, and hardly any worth men 
tioning, till after 1800. Many of them were a 
prey to the fears and doubts which unreasonable 
delays were calculated to create, lrom their first 
removal into the country in 1783. The priva¬ 
tions and sufferings incidental to the settling a 
new country, without roads, without mills, with¬ 
out every convenience, they were prepared to en¬ 
counter and, if possible, to surmount, but it nev¬ 
er could have entered their minds that, year after 
year, they should have to perform wearisome 
journeys on foot, one after another, through the 
trackless forests, to Quebec, and there knock at 
the doors of the well fed gentlemen, who compos 
ed the Land Board, in vain. 

After the year 1791, the Act 31. Geo. III. 
Chap. 31, came into operation, and we had a 
Provincial Legislature. Under the eye of the 
Assembly the cruel proceedings of the Land Board 
were going on. Did the Representatives of the 
people, who have always assumed the character of 
patriots, and defenders of the people’s rights, lend 
their powerful aid to remove the grievances which 
ground the fathers of the Townships to the verv 
dust ? Did they send emissaries to the dreary 
woods to encourage the disappointed settlers with 
offers of protection ? No ! they saw and under*, 
stood the proceedings of the Land Board, and re¬ 
joiced. Emigrants, whether from Great Britain 
or loyalists from the Old Colonies, were then, as 
now, viewed as foreigners. They thought, as 
they now boldly proclaim, that England had no 
right to grant or to give land to foreigners, and 
all are foreigners to them who are not of French 
descent. The business of the Land Board went 
on as if in collusion with them, and when the 
Townships appeared completely blighted, as if the 
curse of sterility had already been irrevocably 
pronounced, that honorable House, that patriotic 
Assembly, about the year J798, congratulated the 
Executive Council and the country for, as they 
supposed, the effectual check that had been given 
to the settlement of the Townships ! 

Whether a collusive understanding existed be¬ 
tween the Land Board and the Assembly for 
the destruction of the settlers I know not, but the 
work was done as certainly as if there had. The 
King invited the old loyalists as Bsitish subjects, 


to settle the waste lands, and to remain as a part j 
of the British family. The new subjects of a 
French origin, entertaining the notion that they 
made a nation, had no great liking to see what 
they deemed foreigners, and were glad to find 
that the Land Board, whether intentionally or 
otherwise, suited their views. 

Alas ! how few of the leaders and associates of 
the Townships have been aole to retain any pro¬ 
perty for the support of old age, or for their chil¬ 
dren ! They spent their all in procuring their 
titles, and in laying open the forests for settlement. 
Generally speaking, they are now forgotten, un¬ 
known and extinct. The House of Assembly, 
having undoubtedly winked at their destruction, 
if they had not a deep hand in it themselves, 
are now cajoling the inhabitants of tne Townships, 
as it they had never done them injury but good. 
But let the Townships ask them, why did you 
not befriend our fathers, in the time of need ? 

What a pity that we have not a faithful suc¬ 
cinct history of the settlements in the Townships 
since the year 1783. S. D. 


For the Missiskoui Standard. 

THE STANDARD TRIED. 


Enibalming —It would seem from the 
following paragraph, which we copy from 


the London Athenzeum of the 7th Jan. 
that the lovSt art of embalming dead bodies 
has been re-discovered, and indeed with 
circumstances of excellence unknown to the 
ancients. On the 6th of March last, Pro¬ 
fessor Franchina of Palermo, embalmed a 
body in the anatomical theatre at Palermo. 
On the 14th of May, consequently more 
than two months afterwards, this new mum¬ 
my was again examined in presence of sever¬ 
al hundred persons. The features of the 
deceased had undergone no alteration; the 
body was perfectly flexilde; .the flesh had 
the natural hue of death, but not the slight¬ 
est smell of putrefaction was perceptible 
The viscera, which according to this new 
method, need not be -removed, were all 
preserved, especially the lungs, which were 
found, on examination, in the most perfect 
state. The means employed by the Pro¬ 
fessor are not stated—indeed it appears that 
he makes a secret of them, Lary, surgeon 
in chief of the French army, employed for 
this purpose sublimate of mercury, which 
has very lately been applied by Kyan to 
the prevention of dry rot in timber. The 
body was laid in a solution of the sublimate, 
which was kept of equal strength by small 
bags of the sublimate suspended in it. “I 
have myself seen,” says Dr. Nurberger, the 
writer of the article from which this para¬ 
graph is translated “ a body treated in this 
manner, which was carried through New 
Mark (Bradenbtirgh) after the battle of 
Eylau, and which was in perfect preserva 
tion ; but the bowels, as well as the eyes 
had been taken out.” Franchina must, there¬ 
fore, he acquainted with another process. 

Banff —A few days ago there was dis¬ 
covered by some workmen employed in 
digging a ditch in the hill of Macduff, a 
pair of antique bracelets, of gold, a spear 
head, and several pieces of pure gold. The 
articles were contained in a pot or jar of 
terra cotta. Last week, as some workmen 
were again digging near the same place, 
they touched upon another jar of the same 
material, containing a long brass chain, a 
pair of curiously finished ear-rings, and sev¬ 
eral bracelets, all of brass, except the ear¬ 
rings which were covered with a thin plate 
of pure gold. The jar in which they were 
contained was unfortunately broken in the 
digging. No sarcophagus or remains of 
hones were seen near them to induce a be¬ 
lief that they were a votive offering to manes 
of the dead ; and we are, therefore, left to 
conclude that they had been deposited there 
by the owners in troublesome times for safe¬ 
ty, as precious relics. These articles, as 
well as those found some years ago, are now 
in the possession of the Earl of Fife, Lord 
of the Manor. As some workmen were 
lately clearing out the foundation of a new 
house in the lower part of the town of Banff, 
they found ajar containing a great number 
of silver coins, which, on examination, pro¬ 
ved to be of the reigns of Robert Bruce, 
Alexander L, and Edwards I.& III. Some 
of them are in a beautiful state of preserva¬ 
tion. The jar in which they were contained 
resembled those now known by the name 
of greybeards , but wider in the mouth. 
They are about the breadth of a six-pence, 
but much thinner .—Scotch Paper, 

ORIGIN OF THE WORD QUIZ. 

Very few words ever took such a run, or 
was saddled with so many meanings, as this 
monosyllable; and, however strange the 
word, ’tis still more strange that not one of 
our lexicographers, from Bayley to Johnson, 
ever attempted an explanation, or gave a 
derivation of it. The reason is very obvious. 
It is because it has no meaning, nor is it de¬ 
rived from any language in the world ever 
known from the Babylonish confusion to 
this day. When Richard Daly was paten¬ 
tee of the Irish theatres he spent the evening 
of a Saturday in company with many of the 
wits and men of fashion of the day; gam¬ 
bling was introduced, when the manager 
staked a large sum that he would have 
spoken, all through the principal streets of 
Dublin, by a certain hour next day, Sunday, 
a word having no meaning, and being deri¬ 
ved from no known language—wagers were 
laid, and stakes deposited. Daly repaired 
to the theatre, and dispatched all the servants 1 
and supernumeraries with the word “Quiz,”| 
which they chalked on every door and ev-j 
ery shop window in town. Shops being; 
shut all next (lav, every body going to and 
coming from their different places of wor¬ 
ship, saw the word, and every body repeated , 
it., so that “ Quiz” was heard all through 
Dublin; the circumstance of so strange a 
word being on every door and window caus¬ 
ed much surprise, and ever since, should 
a strange story be attempted to he passed 
current, it draws forth the expression— you 
are quizzing me . 


Mr. Editor :— To say simply that 1 take the 
Standard and peruse it regularly, would be to say 
no more, perhaps, than what hundreds others can 
say : hut I have done more than this. I have 
aimed, as I think it the duty of every intelligent 
man to do, by personal judgment myself to test the 
standard. • This I have done as often as your sheet 
came to hand. 

1 have had two especial reasons far this course. 
The first was to satisfy my own mind that your 
sentiments were loyal and jmt, and that 1 was not 
in your sheet placing before those who look up to 
me for instruction, things which I wculd not that 
they should learn. And the second was that I 
might have reasons wlierewith to answer those 
Who object to the Standard; for it is not infre¬ 
quent that I meet with persons of a “gainsaying 
disposition;” and to satisfy their scruples I al¬ 
ways labour in all kindness. 

I do not intend to speak now of objections to 
the politics of your paper—perhaps I may at an¬ 
other time; neither of its literary character, di¬ 
rectly; but of the remark of somp,—my friends 
and yours; not captious, but regular and unyield- 
•ng Standard-bearers ;—That they like the Stand¬ 
ard well, and will abide by it; but they should 
like it better were the pieces you print a little dif¬ 
ferent. 

How I treat this matter, Mr. Editor, I shall, 
with your leave, explain ; for 1 think few will 
ha~ve minds for fault-finding who undeistand it 
rightly; and many do not understand it rightly 
because it is not explained. 

“ Have you received your Standard, this week, 
Mr. L,?” said Mr. D., a neighbour of mine, to 
me. 

Mr. L.—Yes. And the editor has given us a very 
good sheet I think this week. 

Mr. D.—V\ hy, yes; good, I suppose, after a 
sort. But I don’t like so many speeches and long 
accounts of political matters. I don’t read half of 
them. 

L.—Aou do not? Well, neighbour D. let me 
ask if you are not yourself wrong here ? Those 
“ long accounts ot political matters” which you 
speak of, can be no other than certain articles 
written in the Province on those questions where¬ 
in the radicals arid the tcries differ: and certain 
articles from across the waters, shewing how the 
parent Government, and the wise heads and un¬ 
biassed hearts of England, consider our affairs. 
The difficulties existing here, what resident should 
not know ? And how England will conduct her¬ 
self in regard to them, who is willing to be igno¬ 
rant? No sensible man, neighbour D., who is a 
citizen of the province, should be unacquainted 
with these things. And how can a fair investiga, 
tion of those great questions which now stir this 
province come into a five minutes reading ? It 
could not: we need to read much and to reflect 
much before we can be qualified to act the part of 
good citizens in these matters. Does not the 
Standard well, therefore, to supply so abundantly 
what we so absolutely need ? 

A silence, Mr. Editor, on the part of my neigh* 
hour, shewed the point yie’ded ; and that there is 
one les3 who will find fault with your political 
news until he shall be able to say of what you 
print—that be knew all about this before : and I 
think this will not be very soon. 

D.— But then, (said D. again) if the political 
matter is necessary to kee;» us from being igno¬ 
rant, the rest of the paper might be different. 

L.—True, it might be different; but why should 
it ? As you are a farmer, you must like some* 
thing on agriculture every week : you are a tem¬ 
perance society man, and must be pleased with a 
little temperance news: you do not countenance 
vice, and must therefore be glad to see morality 
inculcated. And then the Standard has poetry 
and biography. Poetry you say is for women. 
True, it finds in woman a spirit in harmony with 
its own—gentle and love*inspiring—and so it is 
for woman. But by it also man is made the bet* 
ter ; his sternness is softened ; his disposition, 
naturally fitted to the out-door storms of life, is 
by it calmed to the social converse of the family 
circle and the cheerful hearth,— and so is it not 
inapt to man. But biography is fitted to all. 
Filted I say. The lives and deeds of great men— 
particularly our own great men—should be as fa* 
miliar to us as companions’names. To know 
Johnson and Shakspeare and Nelson, is no credit 
to us, to-be-sure, more than it would be to know 
our king ; but not to know them is discreditable 
and wrong. 

D.—I can’t say that I have any objections to all 
this ; but then this is not all wihch a newspaper 
should contain. 

L.—You are right: neither is it all that the 
Standard has contained. Under the head of mis¬ 
cellany, we have read many very good things : and 
articles of foreign and domestic news have not 
been few. In fact, we have seen but four Stand* 
ard papers yet; and I must say, that, long as I 
have been in the habit of reading newspapers, 1 
have very seldom met with a country news sheet 
that, in variety and excellence of articles equalled 
these; and you will recollect, too, that they are 
the first, and that the paper will probably improve. 
But what is the kind of pieces you would like? 

1)._Why 1 don’t dislike these', but I should 

like now and then to read a good story, and some 
anecdotes—these are real amusing. 

F._Very true, they are amusing, in the strict 

sense of the word. They hinder any thing like 
intellectual effort—they take the mind off from 
any attempt at deep thought—and they make one 
superficial and foolish. Good stories are rare: 
the market is full of trash under the name of sto* 
ries ; and seven-tenths of readers are eager for 
this trash. Pardon me, neighboui D , if 1 seem 
to speak warmly on this point. I call the major¬ 
ity of newspaper stories trash ; unfit to be sought 
after by the being called man. They are trash, 
for they gratify no faculty of the soul but the im¬ 
agination, and that, in time, they ruin. The 
pleasure arising from their perusal is like intem¬ 
perate drinking. In one case the body is intoxi* 
cated, in the other the mind ; and lassitude sue* 
ceeds both ; and the intellectual tippler is the worse 
person of the two. 1 feel sad that the disposition 
of the community is to seek such food for the mind, 
while that which is wholesome is rejected. How 
much know we of our neighbouring counties, of 
our neighbouring provinces, ors.ates? How much 
know we of the govern merit at home? how much 
of its neighbouring empires? What is there of 
Asia and Africa that we are not ignorant of ? 
How much more becoming in us as men would it 
be to seek intelligence on these things, than to be 


eager for stories which we know are lies—which 
cannot be repeated because they are false—and 
which are unfit even for children. But again, 
how much do we know of agriculture scientifical¬ 
ly? How much do we know of government, in 
which we are so much interested ? And what of 
mechanics, and the myriads of improvements 
which have taken place therein within the last 
few years, and are still taking place ? Would it 
net be wise in us to be more eager for knowledge 
on these points, than to scold for the want of a 
story? And moreover, how much room would 
there be for stories in a newspaper which should 
give due notice of these more important matters ? 

D.—But would you have an editor print no 
stories? 

L. —I would not entirely exclude them, provide 
ed the moral of the tale were good ; but I would 
have them only occasional in any paper. 

D.—But if the majority of readers required it, 
why not? Should not an editor be governed in 
his labours by the public taste ? 

L.—No, most assuredly not. For if he be fit 
for his place, the editor is an intelligent man; 
possessing acquirements above the ordinary level 
of men; and prepared to mould rather than to 
administer to a moulded public taste. As the 
teacher to the pupil, and the minister to his flock 
so is the editor to his readers—the guide, not the 
guided : and he is accountable for what does not 
as well as for what does, appear in his paper. If 
he is well educated he sees that the mass of the 

public mind needs rectifying and elevating_and 

he must labour to reme.dy these defects. If he is 
honest, the high principles in literature which 
were based in his own understanding while he 
walked in the path ways of science,—and of morals 
which have their fixed abode in his heart, will 
never he fallen from in any trial; so that they 
shall remain a safe guide to others and in time 
become more generally adopted principles. 

Perhaps you may yourself be ready to ask by 
this time, Mr. Editor, if I really mean to say 
that I am perfectly satisfied with the standard ? 1 

cannot quite say this. My taste requires some 
very different reading from any which you have 
given me thus far: yet I find no fault ,• for what 
does not suit me I know will please another, and 

so I am content- 1 sometime since came across 

the translation of a passage from an ancient author 
(Erasmus,) which has been of much service to 
mein this matter of judging literary productions ; 
and 1 will add it for tile benefit of your readers. 
It applies as well to a newspaj er as to a book : 

“ A reader should sit down to a book, especially 
of the miscellaneous kind as a well-behaved visitor 
does to a banquet. The master of the feast exerts 
himself to satisfy all his guests; but if after all 
his care and pains there should still be somethin* 
or other put on the table that does not suit this 
or that person’s taste, they politely pass it over 
without noticing the circumstance,and commend 
other dishes, that they may not distress their 
kind host, or throw any damp on his spirits. For 
who could tolerate a guest that accepted an invi¬ 
tation to your table with no other purpose but 
that of finding fault with every thing put before 
him, neither eating himself, or suffering others to 
eat in comfort. And yet you may fail in with 
a still worse set than even these,—with churls 
that in all companies and without stop or s.av 
will condemn and pull to pieces a work which 
they had never read. But this sinks below the 
baseness of an Informer , yea, though he were a 
false witness to boot! The man, who abuses a 
thing of which he is utterly ignorant, unites the 
infamy of both -and in addition to this, makes 
himself the pander and sycophant of his own and 
other men’s envy and malignity.” 

™ , OLD PHILIP. 

May 8tli, 1835. 


From the Journal of Commerce. 

Mr Editor,— The navigation of the Ocean, by 
steam, to a much greater extent than at present, 
seems to be as certain as any future event. Such 
improvements as have been made, within a short 
time, and suth as experience is daily making, 
clearly indicate that but a short period will elapse 
before steam packets will be performing trips be¬ 
tween this country and Europe, upon an average, 
in 13 days. 

Whether New York, or Boston, will I>e the 
port, on this side of the Atlantic, from which a 
line ot steam packets will be started, depends on 
some circumstances, soon to be developed. The 
most prominent point of arrival and departure, 
on the othersideof the Atlantic,may be Valenccia, 
or some contiguous port, on the Western coast of 
Ireland. My main object, at present, is not so 
much to remind the citizens of the Commercial 
Emporium ot the tact that great improvements 
in the navigation of the seas, by steam, have been 
made, and are making, as to induce them to be 
alive to their interests; to warn them to look at 
the signs of the times, in another particular. 

Shishaks Victory over REHOBOAM....The 
truth ot this part of sacred history has lately re¬ 
ceived a most remarkable confirmation. One of 
the great palaces ot the Egyptian King at Karnac 
was partly built by Shishak, or as the Egyptians 
called him Sheshook, and on one of the walls, 
which is still standing; Champollion, in his visit 
to the Thebes In 1828,discovered a piece of sculpt¬ 
ure representing the victories of this Pharaoh, 
who is dragging the chief of thirty conquered na¬ 
tions to the idols worshipped at Thebes. Among 
the captives is one, the hierogiiphics upon 
whose shield contain the words londaha Melek 
which means King of Judah. The figure, there¬ 
fore, represents Rehoboam, the only Jewish king 
vanquished by Shishak- and thus, after the lapse 
ot two thousand eight hundred years, we have 
the unexceptionable testimony of an enemy to 
the faithfulness of Scripture History. 

Nobility of Glass-blowers in France._ In 

consequence of ancient and inveterate prejudices 
all the members of the French Nobility who en¬ 
tered into traile were deprived of their station 
and denied by their Peers ; two classes of indusl 
try were, however, exempt lrom this proscription 
—the forges and the glass-works. No Noble¬ 
man derogated who became either a glass blower 
or a blacksmith, which is the cause that in old 
books, with engravings on the art of glass-mak- 
ing, the glass.blowers are represented blowing 
their bottles with swords by their sides. This 
privilege, now effaced from the French code, has, 
nevertheless, been kept alive by custom. The 
glass-blowers only teach their craft to their own 
children, or to those of other glass-blowers. 
Theii families form alliances only amongst them¬ 
selves, and the secret of their calling is confined 
to their own lineage, and handed down from fa¬ 
ther to son. A short time since M. Dorlodot, 
the proprietor of a glass*work at Auzin, was 
desiious on his own private authority, and on ac¬ 
count of the wants of his establishment, to create 
a glass-blower of one who was not of pure blood ! 
but on hearing of his intention, the whole tribe 
of glass blowers rebelled against his decree, and 
declared that they would not permit the entrance 
of an intruder. M. Dorlodot was resolved to main¬ 
tain his original determination, and a general 
disturbance ensued. At present the affair 13 un* 
der discussion, and it is thought that terms of ac¬ 
commodation will be agreed on ; but the honour 
of the glass-blowers will come out of the conflict 
pure aud untarnished. 





















































MISSISKOUI STANDARD. 


frelighsburg, may 12, 18 35. 


Persons in Montreal, intending tobe 
subscribers for the Standard, are respect 
fully requested to leave their names at the 
book-store of Messrs. J. & T. A. Starke, 
Notre-Dame street. 

Editors in the United States who 
exchange with us, will please direct their 
papers to Highgate Post-office. 

For the Missiskoui Standard * 

Mr. Editor : . ...... 

I was much gratified to see in your third No. 
the laudable zeal with'which you call the atten¬ 
tion of the inhabitants of the Townships to the 
subject of “ Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
and prompt the negligent slumberers to avail them¬ 
selves ot the provisions of an Act which promises 
such general advantage to the community. 

But you will allow me to observe, that^ the 
invitation which you give to the county ot 8hef- 
ford to unite with those ot Missiskoui and ltou» 
ville is at once vntimeli / and gratuitous. It is 
untimely, for the company is already formed and 
organized ; the preliminary steps have been taken 
bv the two counties conjointly, and all the legal 
formalities complied with, till it has reached its 
present stage, which is, de facto et de lege, as it is 
declared by the act, a Body politic and corporate 
and incapable now ot admitting a third partner 
into the union. It is gratuitous ; for, were such 
an union even practical) e in its present stage, it 
must require at least the publicly expressed assent 
of a majority of the members already incorpora- 
ted to give such a measure even a semblance of 
justice , to say nothing of its validity ; and no one 
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can pretend that the d ssentmg minority could be 
held responsible for pledges given to a company 
bearing a different designation and character, l 
am convinced that your own good judgment, on 
reflection, will accede to the correctness of these 
facts, it is truly desirable that Sheflord should 
avail herself of the advantages contemplated by 
the Act ; and as she has neglected, a, priori, to 
take any measures or express any wish tor such 
a union, till the time for it has gone by, she can 
still form a company within her own limits, or, 
if she slumber not too long, may form an alBawce 
equally advantageous on the other side. 

A small voice from Rouville. 

We insert the above because we are 
willing to believe that it is written not 
from a captious motive, but from a wish to 
set us right in a point in which the “ small 
voice” thinks we had erred ; and because 
in this point is involved a principle which 
it may he well to discuss at present, lest 
afterwards it may come to he of importance. 

The “ small voice” bolds that the adver¬ 
tisement calling the first meeting and that 
meeting, with the proceedings then adopt¬ 
ed, constitute the contemplated Company 
a “ body politic and corporate.” If this 
be the case then our invitation was untime¬ 
ly and gratuitous; but if we shall show to 
the satisfaction of the “ small voice” that, 
its construction of the Act does not accord 
with the spirit of the Act, and is not con¬ 
sistent with the actual phraseology of it, 
then our invitation was neither untimely 
nor gratuitous. 

The first two clauses of the Act appoint 
that the publication of a requisition signed 
by ten persons resident in the County or 
Counties shall be sufficient for calling a 
meeting of said County or Counties ; that 
at this meeting persons resident in the 
County to the number of forty shall be 
present, and that free holders shall he au 
thorized to open a book for receiving sub¬ 
scriptions. At the time when we issued 
our invitation these steps alone had been 
gone through. Now, not any one of these 
steps singly nor all of them taken together, 
do in themselves constitute the Company 
they are necessary to its establishment only 
because the Act declares that they shall be 
preliminary to it. 

Let us suppose that the “ small voice’ 
is correct, then the Company being a body 
politic and corporate could have, immedi¬ 
ately after the opening of the subscription 
book, commenced operations ; it could have 
framed bye laws, issued policies and done 
every thing competent for a Fire Insurance 
Company to do within the provisions of 
the Act. But where was the Board of 
Directors to authorize, where the Presi¬ 
dent and Secretary to sign the policies, or 
the Treasurer to collect the premiums ?— 
Again if the Company is at this moment a 
body politic and corporate, who are the 
members of that Company? The only an¬ 
swer is, those who have entered their 
names in the subscription book; and if a 
fire should consume any buildings belong¬ 
ing to a subscriber, the other subscribers, 
according to the “ small voice,” are bound 
to make up his loss, and as the Company 
has no hoard of Directors, no Secretary 
nor office, there can be no experts appoint¬ 
ed, and no suit can he raised to compel 
payment. We could enlarge if it were 
necessary, but we hope that the “ small 
voice” is ready to accede to the correctness 
of our views. 

The Act says, “ whenever the number 


Our invitation, therefore, was not un¬ 
timely nor, in our correspondent’s sense of 
the word, gratuitous; for if Missiskoui and 
Rouville and Shefford had desired it, a 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company might 
have been formed so as to have comprised 
the three, provided the steps had been 
taken before the number of subscribers 
amounted to sixty, or before the subscrip¬ 
tions reached to £15,000. And the mode 
of doing it was for the Counties of Missis¬ 
koui and Rouville to say that the sum 
pledged did not amount to £15,000, when, 
of course, no Company could have been 
constituted in terms of the Act; and then 
to have advertised a meeting of the three 
Counties, and gone over the same ground 
again. We have stated what might have 
been done at the time we threw out the 
hint in regard to our sister County, Shef¬ 
ford ; but we regret to see that her inhabit¬ 
ants took no active measures then, and the 
time at which the junction might have been 
made is now past, for we understand that 
the amount for Missiskoui and Rouville 
is now subscribed, and the meeting is call¬ 
ed for constituting the Company. The 
question, in as far as these three Counties 
are.concerned, is settled; but, if it should 
happen, that any County or any two Coun¬ 
ties, after adopting the preliminaries, should 
find it impossible to procure the essentials, 
we do not hesitate to affirm, although we 
are no lawyer, that it is quite lawful for. 
that County or those two Counties to call 
in a neighbor and begin de novo . 

The remarks on the “ assent of the ma 
jority,” and “ the dissenting minority,” we 
leaveNintouched, for it never could enter a 
man’s mind to force one to a voluntary ac¬ 
tion. 

If the “ small voice” wishes it, we shall 
send its further observations to the Advo¬ 
cate. 


The Herald of 30th April has not been 
received at the Post Office here. 


ELOPEMENT . 

‘The current of truelove did never yet run smooth,’ 

In the good olden times, when witchori-ft was 
held in due honour and consideration, one article 
ot the popular creed declared that those distin¬ 
guished personages, who kept the tears of the true 
believers in such a state of feverish and agreeable 
excitement, could only be slain by a silver bullet, 
being impervious to the vulgar messenger of lead. 

It is also demonstrable in these modern days, 
that the flames of Cupid cannot be extinguished 
with cold water ; that they require the iron collar 
of Hymen, which, in a few days, is found in most 
cases to abate the febrile symptoms, and the pa¬ 
tients are gradually restored to reason, though 
the los3 of liberty usually attends them to the 
grave. 

In illustration of this fact it may be mentioned, 

that recently, a sergeant in His IViajesty’s-- 

regiment, stationed at the Isle Aux Noix, a red 
whiskered son of the Emerald Isle, who was all 
for love and the rest for glory, committed incen¬ 
diarism on the little heart of a fair damsel of 14, 
th®. grand daughter of Job of the. barracks. The 
father, as in duty bound, locked up the inflamma¬ 
ble baggage—she, as in romance bound, squeezed 
herself through the key hole—theexpectant lover, 
as in love and honour bound, placed his fair prize 
in the moored barque, yclept the canoe, vulgarly a 
hog-trough ; then, seizing the oars, dashed away 
a la militaire , in search of that convenient land, 
where Hymen sets at nought parents, guardians, 
priests and ceremonies, and forges his chains, by 
Yankee ingenuity, with such a>tonishing facility, 
that a set can be turned off every five seconds, for 
any customers, and no questions asked : for be it 
known, Uncle Sam’s territory is one vast Gretna 
Green, and all his Justices of the Peace are black¬ 
smiths singularly expert at the matrimonial forge. 
But alas ! mirabile dictu ! just before our couple 
had reached the magical line of 45°, an unlucky 
stroke of the oar capsized the hog trough ; and in 
an instant, the precious contents, with all love’s 
delicious and heated expectancies, were emptied 
into the cold, cold bosom of the Richelieu. The 
son of Mars, with red hot steaming locks, soon 
rose majestic above the waves, and seizing the up 
turned trough buoyed up his own lovely carcase, 
0 h chivalry !) calling lustily for aid, while the 
fair inamorata meekly floundered in the waters. 
Thrice had the weight of filial disobedience sunk 
her down to the bottom,—and thrice had the van¬ 
ity of her sex and the yet unextinguished caloric, 
ot the deity enthroned within borne her up to the 
surface, when a habitant who was near at hand, 
with a gallantry truly characteristic of his nation, 
came to .the rescue; and in spite of the hero’s 
constant supplication of “ come to me first" —seized 
the almost expiring damsel, and dragged her to 
the shore. Here the hospitable appliances of 
warming pans, hot blankets, and brandy, soon 
■'ived the tardv pulse, and with it Cupid’s uu- 
extinguished fires; and the admonished but unre 
penting victims pursued their way with unabated 
zeal to the land of promise, where the magical 
“ parauctoritnte," &c. was soon prononneed, and 
—the consequences are yet to follow.— Communi¬ 
cated. April, 1835. 


The Morning Courier of 1st May published a 
very interesting table of the different seigniories 
and the proprietors of them, dividing the seigniors 
into those of French Canadian origin and those of 


The Mail from Montreal which leaves 
St. Johns, we are informed, at 4 A. M. on 
Tuesdays does not reach this village tiil the 
day foliowng, at 6 or 7 A. M. There must 
be blame somewhere; the distance by the 
Mail route being only 44 miles. 

It is reported that Lord Canterbury has 
for the present declined coming to Canada 
as Commissioner, on the ground of severe 
indisposition in his family. 

Our invaluable Correspondent S. D. lias 
taken up the ground which we had marked 
out for ourselves, in shewing wherein the 
prosperity of the Townships had been 
checked at their first settlement by bad 
administrations. We refer our readers 
therefore, to S. D.’s esteemed communica¬ 
tion, and with the greater pleasure, because 
the subject is handled so much better than 
we could have done ourselves. 


We have received the first number of 
the Canada Temperance Advocate. A work 
solely devoted to Temperance was much 
wanted in Canada, and we wish the Advo¬ 
cate that success which its talent and the 
cause it has taken up so well deserve. 

A religious weekly paper under the title of“ In¬ 
structor” has been commenced at Montreal. 


The proprietors of L’Ami du Peuple 
have offered a prize of fifty dollars for the 
best literary composition : the scene must 
be in Canada, the language must be the 
French and the author a Canadian. Our 
readers will from this see that the number 
of loyalists of French origin cannot be small 
since the proprietors of a loyal French pa 
per are enabled to make the above offer. 

Ohio and Michigan.— The Detroit Journal 
of the 10th inst. gives the following account of the 
state of affairs in the relation to the boundary 
qurstion. 

Contest with Ohio- W e learn that the com¬ 

missioners appointed by the President to art as 
mediators between Michigan and Ohio, have had 
an interview with Governors Lucas and Mason, 
and that their mission has been unsuccessful,— 
Goy. Lucas having refused to defer the survey 
ot the northern boundary, and declaring tha* he 
would not yield one jot or tittle, to the solicitations 
of the commissioners. Some difficulties have al¬ 
ready occurred on the border. We are informed 
that the sheriff of Monroe and some of his de 
put.es have been arrested in the discharge of their 
duties by the authorities of Ohio, and carried to 
I oledo. A good deal of excitement prevails at 
Monroe, and a serious conflict is apprehended 

The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser contains 
the following extract of a letter, under the date of 
Apri! 4th, from Monroe. The head quarters of 
Gen. Brown, who has been appointed to com¬ 
mand the military force of Michigan, are estab¬ 
lished at this place. Gov. “ 
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of persons duly qualified, who shall have !‘ shed ** this P lace - Gov - Lu «>s was at Feris- 
r J * burg, thirty miles distant. 

signed their names in the subscription book, | “Yesterday, a serious riot took p’ace at Toledo 

shall be sixty or more, and the sums for u P on disputed ground,and the rioters were ar- 

whirh tlmv chall I . i , I rested h y our skeriff > b y v * rtue of process from 

\\ men they shall have hound themselves to 0 ur Michigan courts, but the rioters were rescued 

effect insurance shall amount to £15,000,” ! out of the custody of our sheriff by the Ohio dis 


then the Mutual Fire 


organizers, and they immediately went before the 


r ^ UJ {'(111I4C1 cum lllCj liZJflJcC 

. . . nsuiance Company Ohio magistrates and plead guilty to the charge, 

is constituted, that is, the Company shall To morrow our Sheriff again goes there, with 

not be constituted until these conditions the pos8e of th * count y» t0 r ° take the prisoners 
are fulfilled i| and tkp5r rescuers > which will in all probability 

* j. bring the military into collision on both sides.” 


foreign” origin. We are not a little surprised 
to see that the number of seigniors of “ foreign” 
origin is exactly equal to that of seigniors of Can¬ 
adian origin. This ought much more to aston¬ 
ish those who every day repeat that the great 
proprietorships are all in the hands of the Cana¬ 
dians.— L'Ami du Peuple. 

The line of telegraph stations between Quebec 
and Grosse-Isle is established. 

French Critique on Milton.— Miltonis a tedious 
barbarian, who writes a commentary, in ten 
books of rumbling verse, on the first chapter of 
Genesis, He is a slovenly imitator of the Greeks ; 
he disfigures creation, and, instead of producing’ 
the world by the fiat ot God. like Moses, sets the 
Messiah to bungle at tracing out, with a pair 
of compasses, of celestial manufacture. He spoils 
Tasso’s hell and devils, and makes Satan a cas¬ 
uist in divinity. Upon the whole, the “ Para¬ 
dise Lost” is obscure, whimsical, and disagreea 
ble. 

An Irish Jfedding.—A Wedding took place this 
week in the county Tipperary on a scale of pro¬ 
fusion worthy of our hospitable ancestors . The 
guests amounted to above 200, all of whom (except 
three) rejoiced on the names of Ryan and Foley 
The table groaned under 1481bs. of beef, 1181 hs 
of mutton, with the usual relays of geese, tur¬ 
keys, ducks, chickens, hams, &e. The punch 
was served up in cans, and the tea fn basins. 
There were eight pipers and five fiddlers attuning 
their harmony to the agile evolutions of those who 
figured away on the light fantastic toe. Dancing 

was kept up to an early hour in the morning._ 

Limerick Herald. 

A new Invention. —The Taunton (Massachu¬ 
setts) Whig states that a gentleman in Boston 
who owns a large chemical establishment, has 
discovered a new species of fire, which produces 
a most intense heat. It is produced by the mix¬ 
ture of tar and water. With this kind of fuel a 
steamboat can pass the Atlant c with the greatest 
safety. The discoverer^declares that he can car¬ 
ry a steamboat from Providence to New York, 
by using this fuel, for five dollars, ft is said that 
the invention of the cotton-gin doubled the value 
of every acre of land in the Southern States ; and 
we are of opinion that the discovery above men¬ 
tioned will double the value ot the steam engine. 
It will be especially important to engines which 
are employed upon rail roads, and remove one of 
the greatest obstacles to the general use of loco¬ 
motives upon common roads.-AT. Y. booksel Adv. 

An American TEronaut. — An American, 
named Porter, has proposed to the President of 
the United States not only to construct a balloon 
as we use them ourselves, but a real steam balloon. 
It will be, it is said, of an oval-pointed form, like 
that ot two cones united at the base, similar to 
that of M. Lenox, which was exhibited unsucces- 
fi*l 1 y in the Champ de Mars in Paris. Mr. Por¬ 
ters balloon will be about 500 feet long, by 50 feet 
wide; and, instead of the usual cords there will 
be fixed under the widest part of the balloon a 
pont volant of 50 feet loi g by 20 feet wide. On 
the floating half of this bridge a house is to be 
built, which will not only contain travellers , but 
also a steam engine of ten-horse-power to turn a 
wheel of great power. 'This wheel will be placed 
at the opposite extremity of the pont volant, and 
will act against the currents of air by means of a 
rudder like the tail of a fish, to be worked from 
the inside by means of ropes. 

Old nACHFLORs look out !— Or the last day of 
the session of the Maine Legislature, Mr. Smart 
of Troy, introduced into the house of Represen¬ 
tatives, a bill to tax “ old bachelors for the benefit 
o f maiden ladies of a certain age, and for their re 
lief and comfort in cold weather.” This created 
not only a long but an amusing debate.—Several 
amendments were introduced by the bachelors , 
one of which was that every person who had been’ 
crossed in love more than five times should be ex¬ 
empted from the provision of the act. Mr. Jor¬ 
dan, of Raymond, moved to amend the bill, so 
that bachelors should receive a bounty in propor¬ 
tion to their ages, and advocated his motion at 
length. The bill was finally referred to the next 
legislature, giving the bachelors ample time, if 
they think proper, to escape from its clutches. 

. A . SUKE servant— ‘ Man Jock,” said a farmer 
m the neighborhood of Glasgow, the other day 
to his ploughman, “ but you’re an unco slow feed-’ 
er. Vera true, maister,” said Jock, flourishing 
tlie spoon, “ but I am a real sure one.” 

I he number of miles over which the contrao 
tors carry the mail in the United States is said to 
be no ess than twenty-six millions , i s ht hundred 
and hlty-fuur thousand lour hundred and eighty- 

An Irishman nearly “three sheets in the 
wind, was asked ol what belief lie was? He 
replied, “ Goto the Widow Millikan. I owe her 
l2s - J‘«her belief that I will never pay her- 
aud, faith, that s my belief too.” * ” 


An act to authorize the establishment of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. 

§ VII. And be it further enacted by the au¬ 
thority aforesaid, that the Board of Directors 
shall superintend the concerns of the company, 
and shall have the management of the funds and 
property thereof, and of all matters and things 
thereunto relating, not otherwise provided for by 
the corporation ; and may from time to time 
elect one of their members to be President; and 
may appoint a Secretary and Treasurer, and 
such other officers, agents and assistants as they 
shall think necessary, and prescribe their duties, 
fix their compensation, take security from them 
for their faithful performance of their duties and 
remove them at pleasure ; and may determine the 
rates of Insurance, the sum to be insured on any 
building or other property, and the sum to be de¬ 
posited on the Insurance thereof, and shall order 
and direct the making and issuing of all Policies 
ot Insurance, the providing of books, stationary 
and other things needful for the office of the com¬ 
pany, and for carrying on the business thereof; 
and may order the Treasurer to pay the amount 
of any loss which may have happened to the 
company and any expenses incurred in transacting 
the affairs thereof; and may hold special meetings 
as often as they shall deem necessary, and shall 
keep a record of their proceedings and any Di¬ 
rector disagreeing with the majority of the Board 
mav enter his dissent on the books of the com-, 
pany, with his reasons for so dissenting, which 
book shall at all times be open to the inspection of 
the members of the corporation. 

§ VIII, And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that every member of the said 
company, shall before he receives his policy, de¬ 
posit his promissory note payable on demand to 
the order of the corporation only, for such sum 
of money, not exceeding ten percent upon the 
sum insured, as shall be determined by the Di¬ 
rectors ; a part of which note not exceeding five 
per cent shall be immediately paid for the purpose 

i aising a fund to defray the incidental expenses 
' the company, and the remainder of the sum 
mentioned in such note shall be payable, in part 
or the whole, at any time when the Directors 
shall deem the same to be necessary for the 
payment of the losses or expenses of the compa¬ 
ny ; and at the expiration of the term of the 
I oliny, the said note, or such part thereof as 
shall remain unpaid, and uncalled for, after all 
losses and expenses incurred by the company 
during such term shall have been paid, shall be 
given up to the signer thereof. 

§ IX. And be it further enacted by the au¬ 
thority aforesaid, that every member of the com*, 
pany shall pay his proportion of all losses and ex- 
penses incurred by the said company, and all real 
property belonging to the insured at the time of 
the date of the Policy or during the continuance 
thereof, shall be mortgaged and hypothecated to 
the company, from the date of the Policy, for 
the amount of the promissory note given to the 
Directors by the party insured under this Act, 
provided that the company shall cause the Policy 
to be enregistered in the Registry Office of the 
county in which such property shall lie, if any 
such office there be, or otherwise in the office 
of the Notary nearest to the said premises. 

§ X. And be it further enacted by the author¬ 
ity aforesaid, that whenever any property insured 
by the company, shall have been destroyed or 
damaged by any fire, the proprietor thereof shall 
within twenty days after such fire, cause a notice 
thereof in writing to be delivered at the. office of 
the Secretary of the company, and that such no¬ 
tice shall set forth the sum claimed by such pro¬ 
prietor, as the amount of the loss sustained in 
consequence of such fire, and shall also contain the 
name of some freeholder of the county, in which 
such fire shall have happened, who shall be the 
expei t named by the claimant, in case the amount 
to be paid by the company to such claimant shall 
be afterwards estimated by experts, in the manner 
drovided by this Act. 

§ XL And be it further enacted by the au¬ 
thority aforesaid, that the Directors of such com¬ 
pany shall within five days after the delivery of 
such notice, answer the same in writing, and shall 
cause such answer to be delivered at the domicile 
of the claimant, or to the said claimant in person, 
and shall state whether the directors do or do not 
agree to pay the sum demanded in the notice given 
by the claimant; and if they do not so agree, 
such answer shall mention the sum which the 
Directors are willing to pay to the claimant as 
the amount of such loss, and shall also contain 
the name of a freeholder of the county, in which 
such fire shall have happened, who shall be the 
expert appointed by the company in case the 
amount to be paid by the company to such claim¬ 
ant shall be estimated by experts as aforesaid. 

§ XII. And be it further enacted by the au¬ 
thority aforesaid, that if the sum offered by the 
directors in their answer be not agreed to by the 
claimant, the two experts so appointed as afore¬ 
said, shall appoint a third expert to act jointly 
with them, and the three experts shall give notice 
to the directors and to the claimant of the time 
and place when and where they intend to proceed 
to estimate the sum to be paid as affiresaid, and 
shall by such notice require the directors or the 
claimant then and there to produce such documents 
or parole testimony, as they may respectively 
wish to offer for the consideration of the ex 
perts. 


BLACK SNAKE, 
fLltT ILL stand the ensuing season at Mr. Bar¬ 
ney’s, Churchville, Dunham on Mondays 
and Tuesdays; at Win. Baker’s Esquire, Dun* 
ham Flat, on Wednesdays ; the remainder of the 
week at the stable of the subscriber, in Frelighvs- 
burg. Terms, 5 dollars the season, payable in 
grain in the month of January next, or money 
after that period. 

JOHN BAKER. 

Frelighsburg, 1st May, 1835. 

N. B. All casualties at the risk of the own¬ 
er. 4 


NOTICE 
j| S hereby given that a meeting of the members 
ot “ The Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Missiskoui and Rouville,” will be held at the 
house of Abel Smith, innkeeper, Philipsburg, on 
the 27th day of May, instant, at 11 o’clo< k, A M. 
for the purpose of electing a Board of Directors 
for the said company, and of transacting such 
other business relating to the same as tiie law di- 

ANTHONY RHODES, 

A. C. CHAPMAN, 

LYNL) SMITH, Jr. 

M. TOWNSEND, 
OLIVER FLAGG, 

J. CHAMBERLIN, 

JOHN W. HAPGOOD. 
LLVI KEMP, 

CHESTER ROBERTS, 

** ORENJ. KEMP, 

ABEL SMITH, 

JAMES TAYLOR, 

W. W. SMITH. 

May 1st, 1835. 4 


Ashes, Pots per cwt. 30 0 a 31 0 
Pearls . — . 0 0 a 31 0 


In demand 


M A R R I AGES. 


On North Hero, hy P. Cook, Esq. Mr. Levi 
oi Caldwell’s Manor, to Miss Melissa M 
Williams, of North Hero. 


D E A T H S. 


At Foucault, on the 6th instant. Margaret 
wile ot Ezekiel Tayler, leaving a numerous fam¬ 
ily to lament their bereavement. 


T O THE AFFLICTED! 

DR. M. HATCH’S VEGETABLE PILL CATHOLICON ; 

the only 

SAFE AND CERTAIN REMEDY 

FOR THE 

P 1 i £ § 

This medicine has stood the test of 20 years' ex¬ 
perience in extensive private practice, and has 
stood without a rival since its introduction to the 
public for positively curing this troublesome com¬ 
plaint. Price, 5 shillings. 

ewen’s antibilious and cathartic 

PILLS : 

an easy and safe family medicine for all bilions 
complaints; jaundice, flatulence, indigestion, fe¬ 
ver and ague, costiveness, headache, diarrhoea, 
dyspepsia, or any disease arising from a deranged 
state of the stomach and bowels. Price, whole 
boxes 2s and 6d, half boxes Is and 3d. 

DR. ASA HOLDRIDGE’d 

GREEN PLASTER : 

for dressing and curing immediately all kinds of 
fresh cuts and wounds; which from its strong 
adhesive qualities supersedes all other kinds of 
dressings : and if the. directions are strictly adher¬ 
ed to, will in no instance require a renewal. It 
is also advantageously used in cleansing and heal¬ 
ing all old sores and foul ulcers. Price, Is and 3d. 

DR. WA RNKR’s 

INFALLIBLE ITCH OINTMENT. 
Warranted to contain not a particle of mercury 
or other deleterious drug ; and if seasonably ap¬ 
plied will require one application only l! Price, 
Is and 3d. 

All the above are supported by abundant and 
respectable testimony, as may be seen by applying 
to the following agents, where the medicines may 
be purchased— 

Hapgood, Clarcnceville ; Beardsley Gaodnow, 
Henrysville; W. W. Smith , Philipsburg ; Hr. Oli¬ 
ver Newel , and Levi Stevens, Dunham ; Cook 
Foss, Brome ; Hedge Lyman, and George Bent, 
Montreal; Joseph E. Barrett, post-rider, Frelighs¬ 
burg, and many other Druggists and Dealers thro'* 
out the Province. 4 ly 

fgpHE undersigned on the arrival of the Spring 
shipping will have a complete assortment of 
CHINA , GLASS, fy EARTHEN- JYyjRF, 
of a superior quality, which will be disposed of 
on very reasonable terms. 

J. GLENNON. 

Montreal, May, 1835. 4 3in 


FOR SAL E, 
r IIAT well known TAVERN STAND, i 
the village of Frelighsburg, situated in th 
corner, between Main and feouth streets. It i 
probably not saying too much to assert, that ther 
is not a more substantial and well built house ii 
the county ; nor one, the situation of which i 
more PLEASANT or CENTRAL for am, pub 
he business. 

ALSO, 

the DWELLING HOUSE, BARN, ASHER I 
and other out-buildings in Bromk, occupied b’ 
the subscriber as a House of Public Enlerlainmei 
and Retail Store with several acres of valuabl 
land attached—very pleasantly situated on th 
main road from Stanstead to Montreal, and a mos 
desirable location for a country Merchant. 

Either or both of these places will be sold at 
great bargain to the purchaser. 

Also for sale, a few lots of WILD LAND an 
PARTIALLY IMPROVED FARMS\ 
in Brome and other Eastern Townships; ver 
cheap for Cash. 

Persons wishing to purchase any of the abovi 
may apply personally, or by letter, to the subscr: 
ber, as Post Master, at Brome. 

„ J ACOB COOK. 

Brome, May 1st, 1835. 4 


CARDING <$f CLOTH DRESSING. 
fJpH E subscriber begs leave to inform his friends 
and the public in general, that he h is taken 
the carding and clothier’s shop of the Hon. Kob- 
ert Jones, in the village of Bedford, and is now 
prepared to commence business in the above line 
in all its various branches. He trusts that his 
long experience, together with moderate charges 
and prompt attention to all work committed to 
his care, will ensure a liberal share of public nat- 
ronage. Wool will be carded for three cents per 
pound, cash down ; four cents, payable in Janua¬ 
ry next; or five at the end of the year. 

•> ^ JOHN BROWN. 

... Ledford, May 5, 1835. 5 a vv 


€ A t8ll paid for veal skins, by 

, L*& A. KEMP. 

I relighsburg, April 30th, 1835. 4 


S T R A Y MARE. 

^ ^ K A \ F D from the stable of the subscriber, 
on the 29th April, a light roan four years old 
mare, ring-boned on the near hind foot — 
Whoever will return her or give me information 
where she can be found, shall be handsomely re¬ 
warded. 3 

0 BENJAMIN CASTLE. 

Sutton, 4th May, 1835. *4 3 W 


HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, 
Quebec, 3d February, 1810. 
Jig ESOLVE !>, That after the close of 
present session, before any petition is r 
sented to this House For leave to bring in a 1 

vate bill, whether for the erection ot a bridge 

bridges, for the regulation of a common, for m 
ing any turnpike road, or for granting to any 
dividual or individuals any exclusive rights 
privileges whatsoever, or for the alteration or 
newal of any act of the Provincial Parliament, 
the like purpose, notice of such application *1 
be given in the Quebec Gazette, and in one of 
newspapers"of the district, if any is publisl 
therein ; and also by a notice affixed at tliechu 
door of the parishes that such application may 
tect, or in the most public place where there 
no church, during two months at least, bef 
such petition is presented. 

24th March, 1817 
Resolved, That hereafter this House will ; 
receive any petitions after the first fifteen days 
each session. 

t, , , rri r 22nd March, 18 IS 

Jtesoived, I hat after the present session, bef 
any petitions praying leave to bring in a priv 
bill for the erection of a toll bridge, is presen 
to this House, the person of persons proposing 
petition for such bill shall upon giving the not 
prescribed by the rule of the 3d day of Februa 
1810, also at the sam'e time, and in ‘the same m; 
ner, give a notice'statirig the toll they intend 
ask, the extent of the privileges, the height of 
arches, the interval between the abutments 
piers for the passage of rafts and vessels, a 
mentioning whether they propose, to erect a dra 
bridge ©v not, and the dimensions of such dra 
bridge. 

t, j , rf-ti 4th March, 1834 

Resolved. That any petitioner for an exclus 
’privilege do deposite in the hands of the Clerk 
t u S i Mi°i? Se ’ a sum of twenty-five pounds, bef 
the bill lor such exclusive privilege go to a Sfco 
reading, towards paying part of the expense 
the said private bill, which sum shall be returr 
to the petitioners if they do not obtain the pasi 
tion of the law. Attest, 

W. B. LINDSEY, Clerk of Agsembly, 
Printers of Gazettes and other newspapi 
printed in this Province, are requested to insi 
the above in their respective papers in the la 
guage in which they are priuttd, until the m 
meeting of the Legislature. 












































































POETRY. 


From the Spirit and Manners of the Age. 

AMOOD BY THE SEA. 

“ Collecting toys 
And trifles for choice matters, 

As children gath’ring pebbles on the shore.’ Milton , 

1 stood upon the shore 
Of the everlasting sea, 

And 1 listened to its roar, 

As an awl'ul melody: 

A well-sustained part 
Of that universal strain, 

Which hath burst from nature’s heart, 

And shall ne’er be hushed again. 

I listened to its tones, 

And they brake upon my ear 
Like a wounded giant’s groans, 

Or a thunderclap of fear. 

I started ;—at my feet 

The gentle billows played ; 

And their murmurs were as sweet 
As an evening serenade. 

Away I heard them pass, 

Till the last faint note was gone j 
And, as smooth as polished glass, 

The mighty ocean shone. 

And the balmy summer air 
On the waters lay attest, 

Like a babe of beauty rare 

Sleeping on its mother’s breast. 

A8 that beauteous babe might wake 
In the watches of the night, 

And the mother’s slumbers break 
By its gambols of delight;— 

So the gentle breeze woke first, 

And the breeze awoke the sea, 

And from winds and waters burst 
, Voices, sweet, and wild and free: 

There was first the wind’s low sigh, 

Then the murmur of the deep, 

Like a mother’s lullaby 
Singing her babe to sleep. 

But the winds would not be still, 

So the waves in anger curled, 

Ami spake out their sov’reign will 
In a voice to rouse the world. 

Tims, an hour or two I stood 
Drinking in the music strange, 

Which came up from wind and flood 
In mystic interchange. 

In mystic interchange 

Of cadence—pause—and swel 1: 

What a hand, that could arrange 
The wayward notes so well! 

Thou hast perfect melody ; 

Thou hast no discordant tone; 

But thy music, mighty Sea! 

Is a music of thine own. 

I cannot comprehend 

How its varied notes are linked ; 

Ho w most sweetly they do blend, 

When most severed and distinct. 

There is dimness in my heart, 

There is darkness in my soul, 

And, of the weakest part, 

I cannot fee) the whole. 

It hath too vast a sphere, 

And it soareth far too high, 

For my ill-attuned ear, 

And my erring sympathy. 

But could my spirit spring 

From the taint of earthly leaven, 

And be taught to feel and sing 
As they feel and sing in Heaven ; 

Oh ! what music I should find. 

And heart-searching melody, 

In the vvarblings of the wind 
And the everlasting sea! 

But, ah ! they are too deep 
For my mortal heart to scan 
And I could sit me down and weep, 

That I am hul a mart! T. it. T. 


BIOGIU P H Y. 


ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 

Cuthbert Collingwood was born Sept. 7, 1750, at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where his father, descend¬ 
ed from the younger branch of an ancient family, 
had settled, lie received all the education he 
ever had in his native town ; and it is remarka¬ 
ble that of his companions at school two have 
since risen as well as himself from the middle 
ranks to the peerage; namely, the present Earl 
of Eldon arid his brother Lord Siovvcl. The 
master of this school was the Rev. Hugh Moises. 
Collingwood, however, did not remain long un¬ 
der this gentleman’s care, being sent to sea at the 
age of eleven. “ He used,” says Mr. Newnham 
Collingwood, who has published a most interest¬ 
ing life of him, “to tell, as an instance of his 
youth aud simplicity when he first went to sea, 
that as he was sitting crying for his first separa¬ 
tion from home, the first lieutenant observed him ; 
and pitying the tender years of the poor child’ 
spoke to him in words of much encouragement 
and kindness, which, as Lord Collingwood said, 
so won upon his heart that, taking this officer t 
his box, he offered him in gratitude a large piece of 
plum cake which his mother had given him.” He 
was made a lieutenant in 1775, and in 1779 a com¬ 
mander. In 1790 he married Miss Blacket, niece 
of Sir Edward Blacket, Bart. By this lady, to 
whom he continued united by the most tender 
affection till his death, he had two daughters, who 
survived him. Jn 1794 he was present, as flag- 
captain on board the Prince, at Lord Howe’s 
great victory of the 1st.of June. In 1797 he com 
manded the Excellent at the battle ot Cape St 
Vincent. In 1799 he was made an Admiral. The 
few months of peace which followed the treaty 
of Amiens he spent at home in the society of his 
wife and children. “ During this short period of 
happiness and rest,” says his biographer, “ he was 
occupied in superintending the education of his 
daughters, and in continuing those habits of study 
which had lung been familiar to him. His read¬ 
ing was extensive, particularly in history; and 
it was his constant practice to exercise himself in 
composition, by making abstracts from the books 
which he read; and some of his abridgements, 
with the observations by which he illustrated 
them, are written with singular conciseness and 
power, i know not,,said one of the most emi 
nent English diplomatists with whom he had af¬ 
terwards very frequent communications, l know 
not--where Lord Collingwood got his style, but he 
writes better than any of us.” The next great 
action in which Collingwood was engaged was 
the ever-memorable fight of Trafalgar, on which 
occasion he was second in command under Nel- 
eon, between whom and himself there had long 
subsisted an intimate friendship. When Nelson 
received his death-wound, Collingwood took the 
command of the fleet; and for his admirable con¬ 
duct, both m.the battle and alter it was over, lie 
was raised to the peerage by the title of Baron 
Collingwood. From a very early period of his 
nautical life Lord Collingwood had been distin¬ 
guished for the happy art by which he secured at 
once both the obedience and the affection of all 
who were placed under his command. When he 
was in the Excellent, Lord St. Vincent used to 
draft all the most ungovernerable spirits of the 
fleet into that ship, certain, as he said, that Col¬ 
lingwood, if any man could, would reform them. 
“ As his experience in command and hi* kinnvl- 
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edge of the dispositions of men increased,” says 
the writer of his life, “ his abhorrence ot corporal 
punishment, grew daily stronger ; and in the lat¬ 
ter part of his life, more than a year has often 
passed a wav without his having resorted to it even 
once. 4 I wish I were the Captain for your sakes. 
cried Lieutenant Clavell one day to some men 
who were doing their duty i^l • when, shortly af¬ 
ter, a person touched him oil the shoulder, and, 
turning round, he saw the Admiral, who had 
overheard him, 4 And pray, Clavell, what would 
you have done, if vou had been Captain ! 
would have flogged them w.ell, sir.’ * No, you 
would not, Claveil : no you would not,’ he repli 
ed ; 4 I know you better.’ lie used to tell the 
ship’s company that he was determined that the 
youngest midshipman should be obeyed as impli¬ 
citly as himself, and that he would punish with 
great severity any instance to the contrary. 
When a midshipman made a complaint, he would 
order the man for punishment the'next day ; and, 
in the interval, calling the boy down to him, 
would say, ‘In all probability the fault was 
yours; but whether it were or not, 1 am sure it 
would go to your heart to seen man old enough 
to be your father disgraced and punished on your 
account; and "it will therefore give me a good 
opinion of your disposition, if, when he is brought 
out, you ask for his pardon.’ When this recom¬ 
mendation, acting as it did like an order, was 
complied with, and the lad interceded for the 
prisoner, Captain Collingwood would make great 
apparent difficulty in yielding; but at length 
would say, ‘ This young gentleman has pleaded so 
humanely for you, that, in the hope that you will 
feel a due gratitude to him for his benevolence, 1 
will for this time overlook your offence.’ lhe 
punishments which he substituted for the lash 
were of many kinds, such as watering the grog, 
and other modes now happily general in the navy. 
Among the rest was one which the men peculiar¬ 
ly dreaded. It was the ordering an offender to 
he excluded from his mess, and to be employed in 
every sort of extra duty ; so that he was every 
moment liable to he called upon deck for the mean - 
est service, amid the laughter and jeers of the 
men and boys. Such an effect had this upon the 
sailors that they have often declared that they 
would much prefer having three dozen lashes; 
and, to avoid the recurrence of this punishment, 
the worst characters never failed to become atten¬ 
tive and orderly. How he sought to amuse and 
occupy the attention of the men appears in some 
of these instances. When they were sick ; even 
while he was an admiral, he visited them daily, 
and supplied them from his own table; and when 
they were convalescent, they were put into the 
charge"of the lieutenant of the morning watch, 
and daily brought up to the Admiral for examina¬ 
tion by him. The result of this conduct was, 
that the sailors considered him and called him 
their father; and frequently, when he changed 
his ship, many of the men wefe seen in tears for 
his departure. But with all this there was no 
man who less courted, or, to speak more truly, 
who held in more entire contempt, what is ordi¬ 
narily styled popularity. IJe was never known 
to unbend with his men ; while, atthesame time, 
he never used any coarse or violent language to 
them himself, or permitted it in others. ‘ If you 
do not know a man’s name,’he used to say to*the 
officers, ‘call him sailor, and not you sir, and 
such other appellations; they are offensive and 
improper.’ With regard to expressions, it may 
he added that, after the occurrences at the Nore, 
he had the most decided objection to the use of the 
word mutiny. When complaints were made of 
conduct which was designated as mutinous, he 
would exclaim, ‘ Mutiny, sir! mutiny in my 

snip! If it can have arrived at that, it must be 
mv fault, and the fault of every one of the officers. 
It is a charge of the gravest nature, and it shall 
be most gravely inquired into. With this view 
of his feeling on this subject, the officer was gen¬ 
erally induced to consider and represent the mat¬ 
ter more lightly, or sometimes to pass it over al¬ 
together. 5 This admirable man died at last, as he 
had lived, in the service of his country, having 
remained on the fo-eign station to which he had 
been sent by the Government long after the state 
of his health would have entitled him to resign 
his command, and until, indeed, he had left him- 
iclf no chance of recovery. A t last, in the begin- 
ning of March, 1810, when nature was almost 
entirely exhausted, if. was resolved that he should 
set sail for England from off Minorca, where he 
was then cruising “ When Lord Collingwood,” 
says his biographer, “ was informed that he was 
again at sea, he rallied fora time Iris exhausted 
strength, and said to those around him, ‘ Then 1 
may yet live to meet the French once more.’ On 
the morning of the 7th there was a considerable 
swell, and his friend Captain Thomas, on enter¬ 
ing his cabin, observed that he feared the motion 
of the vessel disturbed him. 4 No, Thomas,’ he 
replied ,''* I am now in a state in which nothing 
in this wor d can disturb me more. I am dying* 
and l am sure it must be consolatory to you and 
to all who love me, to see how comfortably I am 
coming to my end.’ He tohPone of his attendants 
that he had endeavoured to review, as far as was 
possible, all the actions of his past life, and that 
he had the happiness to say that nothing gave 
him a moment’s uneasiness. He spoke at times 
of his absent family, and of the doubtful contest 
in which he was about to leave his country involv¬ 
ed* hut ever with calmness and perfect resigna¬ 
tion to the will of God ; and in this blessed state 
of mind, after taking an affectionate farewell of 
his attendants, he expired without a struggle, at 
six o’clock in the evening of that day, having 
attained the agy of fifty-nine years and 0 months,' 


Fro m the Am ulet . 

ti-ie rose of fennock dale. 

(A true Sloty .) 

BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 

“ My good name is gone, Jane ; 

My ,fqys are all flown, Jane ; 

My hope is alone 

In the land o’ the leal.” 

Old Scotch Ballad. 

“ Do not grieve so, my sister,” said Frances 
Dillon; “do not sorrow as those without hope; 
do not mourn as those who have no comforter.’ 
See, even the bonny roses, that not an hour ago 
I placed in your bosom, are covered with your 
tears,” she continued, while a bright smile played 
for a moment over her anxious face. Hose look* 
ed on the flowers ; and, while her blooming sister 
shook their drooping leaves, she extended her arm, 
and pushed from her forehead the clustering curls 
that shadowed her sweet face. “ Yes ; Frances, 
yes : ray tears blight your roses, just as my sor* 
rows Might your happiness. Alas ! alas ! that I 
cannot alone suffer, who am alone guilty.” 

She raised her dark and expressive, but almost 
rayless eyes to the unclouded sky ; and still more 
rapidly the tears passed along her pallid check. 

It was a fine clear evening in September ; and 
perhaps nature had never blessed such a solitary 
spot with so much beauty. A narrow trout v 
stream gurgled through the dell, that was adorn¬ 
ed by groups of pine, ash, and platenus; the bright 
purple and yellow of autumn slightly tinged their 
foliage ; tne surrounding heights were speck’ed 
\vith sheep ; and on the slope of one of the most 
distant hills, the white spire of the village church 

01 D -l >eenuI over the lofty trees that seemed 

anxious to conceal it from the profane and vulgar 
gaze. I he bank of the streamlet on which stood 
the cottage of Frances Diilon, embowered in 
fragrance, like the nest of the cushat dove, was 
carpeted with purple thyme ; while the haiivbell, 
the fragile poppy, and the sky.tinted cyan us, 
bordered the pathway that led to her sweet but 
humble abode. Myriads of singing birds nurture 
ed their young, and poured forth their melody in 
this fairy scene ; the timid partridge, in spring, 
hardly evaded the foot of the village girls ; the 
robin, every where familiar, was there an inmate ; 
and the green woodpecker remained undisturbed 
in its beech tree haunt, even by the barking of old 
Ranger, who, participating in the feelings of his 


young mistress, suffered bird, rabbit, and squirrel, 
to pass and re pass his path unmolested. 

Fiances was the youngest, and Rose—the 
withering Rose—the once “ bonny rose cf Fen¬ 
nock Dale,” the eldest child of respectable and 
industrious parents. Rose was ten years older 
than Frances : and the younger had at one time 
been so accustomed to look up to the elder sister 
as an example of female excellence, as well as of 
female loveliness, that even at the period to which 
I have just alluded, Frances often fancied the 
tale of Rose’s wretchedness a dream. 

Time was, when every feeling of that poor 
girl’s ingenuous heart sent the crimson blush to 
that pale cheek : time was, when the brilliancy 
of those fine dark eyes dazzled all who looked on 
them : —now that cheek is indeed faded ; those 
eyes have become rayless ; the bounding step is 
changed to a feeble totter : the joyous voice is now 
hardly articulate. Her form and features are 
indeed still beautiful ; but the character of their 
beauty is sadly, is fearfully altered. Once she 
was—but what avails it now ! What is the viV 
let, robbed of its perfume?—what is the lilly, 
when its purity is stained ?—what is the casket, 
when the jewel is stolen ? Alas, that such similes 
should apply to Rose Dillon. 

Her mother died when Frances was only two 
years old ; and to this infant, Rose was all that 
even an affectionate parent could have been. Her 
beauty, her wit, hut above all her tenderness to 
her sister, were the constant subjects of village 
panegyric ; and many ardent admirers watched 
the steps of the rustic beauty, as she ascended to 

the church of D-, leaning on her father’s 

arm, and supporting the still tottering steps of the 
little Fanny. 

With many virtues, Rose was too great a fa¬ 
vourite not to possess many faults Her taste 
was so often consulted by the village girls—her 
affectionate attention to her father and sister so 
praised by the village pastor—and her beauty anil 
superior acquirements so admired by the young, 

and even the aged inhabitants of D-, that 

weeds soon sprung up and mingled with the flow • 
ers. They were, indeed, weeds that might have 
been easily rooted out; but unhappily her indul® 
gent father saw them not, and they grew on un-' 
checked. She was impatient of restraint, fond of 
display, too often angry, and sometimes l though 
not frequently, haughty to her equals. ’Tis true, 
that tears of sorrow usually followed* when she 
had been angry without a cause, or had wounded 
the feelings of her village friends ; but such 
bursts of tenderness did not teach her the luxury 
of self- control ; and-the noble generosity of her 
Imposition made those, who ought to have correc.* 
ted this growing evil, forget the past in the pres*' 
ent. She was idolized by the poor, for she was 
truly kind to them; and when she sighed for 
wealth and power, she fancied it was only that 
fhn might become the Lady Bountiful of Fennock 
Dale. 

Sometimes the pastor would seriously lecture 
her on her love of dress.—“ The flowers,” she 
would answer, grew in my father’s garden ; and 
it was only to please him that I twined this jessa> 
mine in my hair : surely, dear sir, there can be 
no harm in gratifying my beloved parent.” 

Alas ! how truly did he tell her, that the love 
of ornament creeps slowly, hut surely, into the 
female heart;—that the girl who twines the lily 
in her presses, and looks at herself in the clear 
stream, will soon wish that the lily was fadeless, 
and the stream a mirror. 

A circumstance occurred, when Rose was about 
eighteen, which caused her father bitter sorrow ; 
and he feared that his child had imbibed “ high 
flighted’’notions, for which, poor man, he could 
not account. 

George Douglas was the son of an opulent 

gardener in the village of D-, and he had been 

long and sincerely attached to Rose Dillon. Her 
father urged, in strong and affectionate language, 
the suit of this upright nnd generous youth ; but 
a scornful smile curled* her lip, as she told her 
parent, “ it was quite impossible that she should 
marry any man in Mr. Douglas’s situation. ” 

Situation , Rose,” repeated the astonished 
Dillon ; “ what do you mean by situation ? 
George Douglas is a pattern for village youths. 
He has loved you long—since childhood you have 
known each other. Who can say they saw George 
idle ?—who ever saw him intoxicated ? His 
word is his bond : and, ah ! Rose, in the house 
of God, have ye not marked his godly andj pious 
conduct*?”—“ I cannot find fault in any way 
with George. I love him as a brother ; but, in¬ 
deed, father, I could not marry the son of a.” 

She paused, ashamed of her own feelings. “ The 
son of whom, Rose?” said her father, really angry. 

I hoped, child, that 1 did not at first understand 
you. What means this pride? The son of an 
English yeoman, whose situation in life is equal, 
whose wealth is superior to mine—1 ask what 
ou mean by this ?” 

Rose wept; and Heteriek Dillon, the tender, 
too tender parent, was softened. “ Well, do not 
cry, Rose : I would not make thee unhappy, < hild, 
for the wealth of worlds : hut God”...(the old 
man clasped his hands)—“ God of his infinite 
mercy grant that you may be as happy .with the 
man of your own choice as you would have been 
with poor George.” 

Rose kissed her father, and assured him that 
she would never marry but for his or her sister’s 
ad van tago. 

The old man drew himself up to his full and 
majestic height. 

“ Daughter, all I desire is, that you may ever 
support the honest character bequeathed you by 
your forefathers. The Dillons have lived in 
Fennock Dale nearly two hundred years—their 
daughters without spot...their sons without blem¬ 
ish. I want nothing from my children but their 
affection,—and that,” he added, “they will not 
refuse their grey headed father.” Long and 
fervent were the.praters of the old man that night 
for this wayward child. Two or three years 
passed away—Rose increased in beauty—but her 
faults had not departed with time. 

D- Park the residence of the Earl of 

D-, had been long neglected by its possessors ; 

but an uninterrupted course of dissipation at 
length obliged the Eail and his woVn out Count¬ 
ess to rusticate for some months at their beautiful 
seat. What village, ever so remote, has not at 
one time or other, experienced the contagion o: 
vice...the origin of which can be too often traced 
to some of the beau monde, making it their place 
ot refuge from debts aud guns ; and, in exchange 
tor the shelter they receive, imparting tin ir follies 
to Tts-unsuspicious, admiring and wondering in¬ 
habitants ! Half-pay officers, briefless barristers, 
and the junior branches of the nobility, are always 
anxious for a few weeks’ fishing or shooting : 
and many of this description wished (most disin¬ 
terestedly, no doubt,) to prevent their .dear and 
noble friends from feeling the sudden change from 

St. James s Square to D-too melancholy, 

and volunteered their services to spend a short 
time with them, much to the discomfiture of the 


cawing of the venerable rook...to see the scarlet 
jacket of the brutal huntsman glaring through 
the gi een wood, and then a train of lordly men 
pursue to death the timid hare...sweet commoner 
of nature's wildest paths! The village youth in¬ 
stead of inhaling the perfumed air, or joining in 
manly sport on the operi green...now within the 
walls of the loathsome “public,” betting, drink¬ 
ing, and swearing, with my lord’s lackey, or the 
colonel’s body-guard. And the sweet village 
maids...creatures so pure...so devoid of art and 
guile, with the bright tint of innocence on their 
cheeks, and the words of truth ori their lips... 
changed by the flattery of the men, and the exanr- 
ple of the city misses, into...what it makes one’s 
blood curdle to think upon. 

The beauty of Rose Dillon was of so comman¬ 
ding and striking a nature, that she was soon de¬ 
signated, at the Park, as the “ haughty maid of 
Fennock Dale.” She smiled contemptuously at 
the politeness of the Earl’s own gentleman ; and 
even the French valet...the man of essence and 
elegance’—a connoisseur, and a decider on matters 
of virtu, met with nothing hut her ridicule : the I 
village girls wondered...and the pastor and her 
father extolled her strength of mind. 

One fine spring morning, little Frances wan¬ 
dered farther than usual from her father’s cottage, 
and stooping, to gather a bunch of primroses, 
which peered through the green sedges that skir 
ted the trout stream, her foot slipt, and she fell in. 
A gentleman who was fishing near the spot heal'd 
the splash, and with much promptitude and decis 
ion, rescued the child from a watery grave. As 

one of the visitors at D-. Park, he had heard 

of the beauty of Rose, and was pleased to have 
an opportunity of seeing the “ Rose of Fennock 
Dale”...who, bending over the body of her half 
lifeless sister, far surpassed what this man ot 
fashion lmd expected to behold. 

The first feeling of Rose’s heart towards the 
preserver of her sister was gratitude...her next, 
admiration : his noble and insinuating manners, 
his fine form, and bis expressive face, were all 
objects of admiration to the unsuspicious girl. 
She thought the world unblemished as the book of 
nature—she had never found the poison of the 
aconite in the perfume of the rose, or the deadly 
“hue of the nightshade on the white bosom of the 
lilly. 

Greville thought Rose the most beautiful girl 
he had ever met. In the brilliant circles in 
which he moved, both in London and Paris, he 
had seen nothing like her : he was wearied of 
the matchsmaking mothers and husband hunting 
daughters, who crowd our assemblies: he was 
wearied of conversazioni, where stars and blues 
and literati sip weak tea, and—“ blacker...bitterer 
stuff”...ennui devoured him, and he sought refuge 

at D-Park, where, until he beheld Rose 

Dillon, he saw nothing to amuse his restless mind. 
He had served his country, and the laurel was 
yet fresh on his brow: foremost in the battle¬ 
field, and gayest in the hall, Greville was still the 
slave of his passions—the victim of his vices : he 
called the mild doctrines of Christianity, priest¬ 
craft ; forgiveness of injuries, cowardice ; Vol 
taire was his oracle ; Rousseau, the fatally insin¬ 
uating Rousseau, his high priest. Saved ’midst 
the slaughter of thousands—“ ’twas chance,” he 
said, “ that turned thb thunderbolt of war.” 

To liis surprise he found Rose’s mental powers 
much superior to her birth and station, and he 
soon discovered in her the pride that “leadeth to 
destruction.” To marry her was contrary to his 
feelings and interests ; and basely and wickedly 
did he labour to undermine her principles, that 
she might become his prey; but so he called it not. 
He‘called it “emancipating her free-born mind” 
—“ teaching her to read the book of nature”— 
“casting off the trammels of a foolish world”— 
“making use of the noble gift of reason.” He 
was too skilful a courtier—too wise "in wicked¬ 
ness, to frighten her at once by the -doctrines of 
deism ; but gradually anti cautiously did be la¬ 
bour to sap tlio foundation, on which her honest 
and virtuous parents had built. 

Then how dull and cold to her once attentive 
ear became the precepts of the village pastor— 
how wearisome the ascent to the village church 
the endearments of Frances became troublesome ; 
but when at night her venerable father opened 
the book of life, and read the holy Scriptures, in 
his usual firm, unbroken tone, Rose’s spirit sunk, 
and felt sick, and troubled; her voice sounded 
faintly in the evening hymn., -and the unbidden 
truth flashed not unfrequentlv across her mind 
that her heart’s home was not in Fennock Dale. 

It is painful to trace the events that followed 
—suffice it, that in six months from the time 
that Greville saved the life.of the little France 
Fennock Dale cottage had no mistress—Hetter- 
ick Dillon but one child that he called his own. 

But weak as was the fabric, and powerful as 
had been the attack, the only way that Greville 
could accomplish his object was by a feigned mar¬ 
riage; this with so accomplished a villain, was a 
matter of little consequence And when the 
truth was afterwards revealed to his wretched 
victim, there was not sufficient virtue left to in¬ 
duce her to pursue the only course by which re¬ 
pentance could have been availing. 

Alas! what bitterness—what heart-grief was 
in the once happy dwelling of her father!—but 
there is a voice which speaks peace to every woun- 
led heart. And, as years passed on, old Hetter- 
iok prayed that she—that lost one, might yet find 
refuge in a Saviour’s dying love. 

The flowers of Fennock Dale still'bloomed 
sweetly; the trout-stream still reflected the clear 
blue heavens and the clustering, trees ; and the 
bustle and misery, occasioned by the Earl of.D.’s 

sojournment at D-Park, had passed; but 

the bitterness of death was in Dillon’s cottage. 

“ Raise me up, Frances” said the old man, 
‘and let me once more see the sun sink behind the 
hills.” 

The beauty of age equals that of youth, though 
its character is so very different. He was noble 
even in his dying hour. His white hair, thinly 
scattered over his wrinkled forehead ; arid then 
his lovely child, kneeling at his bedside ; her fair 
white arms resting on the large old Bible, which 
lay widely open on the snowy coverlid—her aK 
most, breathless gaze turned to her reverend pa¬ 
rent ;...it was a beautiful picture, and language 
cannot do it justice. 

Hetterick Dillon rested his elbow on the pillow 
and, with a trembling hand, turned over the 
leaves of his forefather’s bibie, unti'l he arrived at 
the last page, where his birth, and the birth of 
his children, had been recorded. A huge blot 
was the only token ol where Rose’s unhappy name 
once had been. “ Frances, give me a pen ; 1 
want to replace—her’s—your sister’s”—my child’s 
name, he would have added : but the words died 
on his quivering lip. With a bursting heart, the 
youthful girl presented the pen. Dillon made a 
strong effort...replaced her name in the holy book. 

“ Show her this.” After a pause, he whisper¬ 
ed, “ Tell her I forgave...God will forgive her. 
She was a mother to thy infancy, child ; forget 


Weeks—months rolled on ; Rose neither spoke 
nor wept. Her brain was seared ; her heart 
was breaking. Frances amply returned the care 
her sister once bestowed on her. Night and day 
the tender girl watched the flickering reason of 
the wretched sister ; and when she did, at length, 
speak and weep, extracted from her, at intervals, 
the tale of her miseries. Greville’s love was like 
the desert whirlwind—fierce and destructive; it 
soon passed away. But he was proud of Rose; 
and her devoted attachment gratified his vanity, 
while her mental energies commanded his respect. 
She followed him to the sultry eastern climes, and 
preserved his life more than once by her judgment 
and care. Two of her children fell victims to 
the climate ; a third just reached the English 
shore, and expired. Yet Rose lived true to her 
first...her only love, an 1 almost smiled in bitter 
scorn, at the wreck of a mother’s hopes. Greville 
was still with her. 

The thunderbolt was about to rend her last 
earthly happiness ; it, indeed, guilt and happiness 
can ever he, even for a moment, united. Greville, 
married ! and to another ; him, the idol of her 
adoration ! Impossible ! but so it was ; and with 
mixed emotions of grief and despair, she fled the 
abode ot infamy. The wounded dove, even from 
foreign clime-*, will try toi’egairi the home from 
which the plunderer’s hand has snatched it. 

Ruse Dillon turned her steps towards the cot 
of her forefathers. She paused, and sealed herself 
on the style that led to the village chuich yard. 

1 wo peasants passed. “ I know he cannot last 
till morning, ’ said one. “ He would have been 
a hale old man even now, had it not been for that 
jade who brought his grey hairs with sorrow to 
his grave. But never mind ; she’ll never know 
rest or peace. The curse will, follow her to her 
dying day. Aon had a lucky escape, Douglas, 
when she refused you ; an ungrateful daughter 
could never have made a good wife.” She heard 
no more, but rushed madly down the vale, once 
the abode ot her innocent and happy days. 

“ I here is no peace, saitli my God, to the wick¬ 
ed ;” but there is pardon to those who repent, and 

peace to those who trust in a Saviour’s mercy_ 

&he did repent. In that mercy she trusted ; and, 
doubtless, that pardon she obtained. 

Rose would s t for hours with her eyes fixed on 
the words her dying father’s hand had traced; and 
when, at the end of two years, the gentle and vir¬ 
tuous Frances consigned to the silent turf the re* 
mains ot her sister, the aged pastor, who remem¬ 
bered the early beauty of her who had drained 
the cup of sorrow and of'death, in a few emphat¬ 
ic words, told of her penitence, and of her faith 
in Christ. 

“ Conscious,” said he, “ of her. faults—hum* 
bled to a sense of her own unworthiness—shorn 
of that pride which was her bane ; Rose Dillon 
breathed out her spirit in prayers and thanksgiv* 
ings to that Being, who, at the last, received her 
into his fold. 

“ You, my young friends, whom she knew, in 
infancy, and who saw her spirit quiver, on her 
lips, when, in her dying moments, she summoned 
you to her bedside, that you might hear the last 
wishes of a dying penitent, will not easily forget 
the scene.” 

The foot stone of Heteriek Dillon’s grave is at 
the head of Rose’s. Sweet in the early spring are 
the violets and primroses that blossom round it. 
No gaudy flowers mark it, even during the 
smiling happy days of summer ; but the pale 
starry-eyed jessamine, the wild rose, and the 
creeping honeysuckle, guard the greensward from 
the noon-tide sun. And though the village girls 
do not garland it with flowers, you may often 
see them, standing and gazing, silent!. , and with 
tearful eyes, over the humble grave of Rose 
Dillon. 


w a is m u 

0 R SALE, in the Township of Dunham, 
a farm, containing one hundred and forty acres 
being part of lot No. 12, in the 2d range. About 
100 acres are under a good state of cultivation. 
There are on this farm a frame-dwelling house, 
thirty feet by forty, one story and a half high, well 
finished ; two large barns ; sheds; and a good or¬ 
chard : all in good condition. 

A LSO, the west half of lot No. 4, in the 4th 
range, in the Township of Dunham, containing 
100 acres; and about 12 acres of Nr. 4 in the 5th 
range : about 40 acres of said pieces being improv¬ 
ed. 

A LSO, in the Township of Sutton, a farm con¬ 
taining 200 acres ; being lot No. 5, in the 7th 
CHMge ; having about 40 acres of improved land, 
with a good log house, and frame barn thereon. 

A LSI), forty-five acres of land, in the East 
parish of the Seigniory of St. Armand, being part 
<>f lot -No 10, in the 14th range, with a small 
frame-house well finished, and a barn thereon; 
and having'about twenty five acres of improved 
land, situated within one mile of the village of 
Frelighsburg. 

11 the above described lands are of an excel¬ 
lent quality, and will bo sold at a cheap rate. One 
half of the purchase money will he required on 
signing the deed, the other half may remain in the 
purchasers hands for three or four years if desired. 
Indisputable titles will be given. 

Any person wishing to purchase the whole or 
any part of the above, can obtain further inform¬ 
ation, by applying to the subscriber, in the village 
of Frelighsburg. 

ORENJ.KEMP. 

St. Armand, 27th April, 1835. IS 


gryrasALE, PLO L’GHSand Plough POINTS, 
IP “ Stow’s make.’* Also, Points to fit Stan- 
bridge Ploughs. Inquire of 

° 11. M. CHANDLER. 

Frelighsburg, 27th April, 1835. 3 


F O R SALE, 


TWO VILLAGE LOTS, on one ia 
jsysjcE^a small Dwelling House and Wheel- 
aright Shop, on the other is a two 
story House and small horse Barn ; both of 
which are situated in the village of Frelighsburg, 
onvenienfc for mechanics, and will be sold cheap. 
For particulars inquire of’ C. H. Huntington, or 
the subscriber. HENRY BO RIGHT. 

April 15 th, 1835. 


lord, who wished to retrench, and to the joy of her not...now pray.” lie was closing the still 
the pleasure-loving lady. Perhaps there are few ; open volume, when a shadow flitted past the lat- 
things more distressing than to witness the pro fa- itice. In an instant, a ghastly figure, half fell, 
nation of a sweet and retired village, by the half rushed, into the little chamber, and a fearful 
thoughtless and the vicious crowding the train of | shriek... ‘ Father, forgive !” The old man, with 
some mighty noble, who visits his paternal estates, a last effort, sprang from his bed, staggered a few 
not, certainly, as the dispenser of blessings. To paces, and fell a lifeless corpse, on the body of bis 
hear the murderous gun, where the loudest sound wretched daughter. The ink upon the Bible page 
had been the cooing of the wood pigeon, or the was not yet dry. 


N O T ICE. 

fin HE subscriber advises all persons indebted 
JI to the Notarial and Registry offices, held at 
this village, to call and settle the same without 
delay, as in default thereof legal measures will be 
taken to compel payment. 

S. P. LALANNE, Deputy Registrar. 
Missiskoui County Registry Office. 
Frelighsburg, 20th April, 1835._ 

TO LET. 


TFlIE STORE, 
I&IlwjW TILLERY, and p 


ASIIERY, Dis¬ 
part of the SHED, 
Ijg|| atTchurchviile, belonging to the es- 
im cress? on of the late John Church, jr\ 
and consort, for a term of years,, and possession 

given immediately. 


For Su.k, upon the aforesaid premises, 45 
bushels of wheat, 50 do. corn, 150 do. oats, and 
250 bushels of potatoes Also, a quantity of 
rvo, buck-wheat, and about, 15 tons good.barn 
bay. For further particulars enquire of either 
of the undersigned. All persons indebted to the 
said estate will find it for their interest to settle 
the same immediately. 

JOSHUA CHAMBERLIN,) Executors 
SAMUEL WOOD, J & Tutors. 

Churchville, 1st April, 1835. 





































































